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Wage and Hour Hearings 


A Witness for Industry Makes Some Observations and Deductions 


By Frederick Moore, Textile Cost Specialist” 


T was Herbert Hoover, not Franklin Roosevelt, who 
first coined the phrase, ““No One Shall Starve.” The 
distinction, however, is immaterial. The fact remains 
that at the outset of our greatest depression we as a na- 
tion did not propose to withhold public funds for charita- 
ble purposes. No one should starve! 
‘Direct Governmental Aid—-Funds for the Unemploy- 
ed.’ Those were our slogans back in 1932-33, when, 
despite the hue and cry against technocracy as the cause 
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of the economic decline, we had enough sense to know 
that State intervention in the problems of industry was a 
violation of natural law and would only make matters 
worse. It would not create employment. 

This, however, is 1939. 
major problem. 


Unemployment is still our 
Moreover, an administration with con- 
victions strongly paternalistic is still in the saddle. The 
trend is towards socral revolution, a trend that inevitably 
leads to governmental control of the machinery and in- 
struments for production, 

Having recently participated in 
several wage and hour hearings, 
saturated as they are with argu- 
ments for the regulation of wages 
In industry and having watched 
government and labor attorneys 
work hand in hand apparently to 
reach a common goal, the writer 
asks himself this question: “Can 
America be awakened at this late 
hour to the danger that is already 
lurking at its threshold—is Amer- 
ica still convinced that State con- 
trol will not solve its problems?” 

Witness what has slowly devel- 
oped. In 1933 the media through 
which the unemployed should ben- 
efit was simple. It was direct gov- 
ernmental relief. 
Starve. 


No one should 
By 1935 both the media 
and the method were to change. 
Social revolutions are not static. 
Listen to Mr. Roosevelt in 1935: 
‘The lessons of history’ show me 
conclusively that continuous de- 
pendence upon relief induces a 
spiritual and moral disintegration, 
destructive to the national fibre.” 
He then introduced the new sys- 
tem of works extension with the 
aid of a 4.8 billion dollar appro- 
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priation. The second step had been taken. Our opposi- 
tion to the entrance of government into business even 
though yet confined to public projects had somewhat 
weakened. We were willing to admit that there were ad- 
vantages to an indirect method of aiding the unemployed. 
The sinister hand of social revolution leading ultimately 
to governmental control of production was moving for- 
ward. 
Gorman Makes Proposals 


Another year passed and with it came signs of step 
number three. Its import was revealed to us by none 
other than Francis ]. Gorman, then the first vice-presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers. He was first to let 
the “cat out of the bag’’ when, coincident with appeals 
in both House and Senate for more relief for the Cotton 
Textile Industry he proposed: 

1. A thorough and merciless investigation of the in- 
dustry, its capital structure and its methods of selling. 

2. Compulsory elimination of obsolete machinery. 

Here we have it. The compulsory elimination of obso- 
lete machinery (principal topic of the Wage and Hour 
hearings )—-the destruction of marginal mills. The force- 
ful unemployment of thousands of workers for no other 
apparent reason as the writer sees it, but to give labor the 
opportunity to advance the social revolution to the point 
where in order to provide work for these additional un- 
employed without direct relief, the Administration could 


age worker is proportionate to the average productivity per worker 


Chart supplied through courtesy of Allen W. Rucker, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


be persuaded to operate the mills through Self Liquidat- 
ing Grants, paying the employees from sales revenues. 

Whether Gorman’s proposal was the result of clever 
prophecy or advance notice of what was already intended, 
the fact remains that coincidentally therewith the Federal 
Trade Commission made a survey of the profits of the 
Textile Industry. This survey showed that of the 296 
mills reporting, approximately 53 per cent made a profit. 
It did not say that these mills represented but a small 
portion of the total, or that those reporting losses em- 
ployed thousands of workers who might be thrown out of 
employment if further wage increases were enforced. That 
was left to the imagination. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Following this came the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
which fixed minimum wage scales and further provided 
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for extra wage determinations before 1945 by industry 
committees supposedly to represent the emplovees, the 
employers and the public in equal numbers. Naturally 
impatient labor leaders could not wait upon the slow wage 
advances for in the Congressional Act. They almost 
immediately resorted to Industry Committees for action. 
The battle for wage increases in the Textile Industry was 
on. 
Seamless Hosiery Not Represented 


In the case of the Seamless Hosiery Group, which rep- 
resented 66 2/3 per cent of the total production of the 
Hosiery Industry, its committee representation consisted 
of one man out of 15 who even then was only partly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Seamless Hosiery. This 
committee proposed a minimum wage of 32% cents de- 
spite the fact (as later developed) that this would in- 
crease the wage bill to approximately 175 small mills 
employing approximately 13,000 workers, nearly 30 per 
cent. The committee made no special investigation into 
the status of these smaller mills, before making its pro- 
posal, but merely dealt in the Census and Labor Bureau 
Averages. 

A government economist testified at the hearing in 
Washington that in his opinion any enforced unemploy- 
ment arising from the wage increase should be charged 
against the mills for having obsolete equipment and not 
to the wage increases.. Thus we see the administration 
justifying its argument for wage increases on technrologi- 
cal grounds, the opposite of what it would have done sev- 
eral years previous. Who shall say that the next step will 
not be that of taking over the management of distressed 
mills for the dual purpose of perfecting improvements 
and sustaining employment by financing and operating 
the mills from self liquidating loans. In this way the 
government wouldn't lose. How appealing! The latest 
request of the Administration is for a 3.6 billion grant 
for advances that will be self liquidating. One step in 
any social revolution calls for another. The people of 
totalitarian nations were not conscious of the movement 
until it was too late. That has been the testimony of 
members of the former Reich. 


Wages and Production Must Go Up Together 

There is also ample proof that under our present eco- 
nomic system, wages cannot be increased at a greater rate 
than the production of the individual worker is improved. 
The accompanying chart tells the story (see figure 1). 
The government and labor leaders are not without this 
knowledge. The other chart (see figure 2) shows that 
where these wage increases were arbitrarily enacted, as 
they were at the outset of the NRA, without correspond- 
ing individual improvement, the increase had to be sub- 
tracted from another source. In the case of the textile 
industry that source was the pocket of the cotton farmer. 
Since the industry was not profitable the sum of its cost 
factors could not be greater than the sales value of its 
products. 

It is not denied that industry, labor and government 
working together must, during this period of depression, 
develop and make workable methods by which in the 
future the benefits of increased efficiency by both humans 
and machinery shall be better shared than in the past. 
However, to make a vital issue of the point at such a time 
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K. P. Lewis Testifies at Atlanta 
Wage Hearing 


For the benefit of those who were not able to 
attend the hearings in Atlanta on the 32'2 cent 
minimum wage recommended by Industry Commit- 
tee No. | for the cotton textile industry, we are 
publishing in full in this issue the testimony of 
two of the leading cotton textile manufacturers 
of the South. K. P. Lewis’ testimony is begun on 
this page, and the testimony of Chas. Cannon, of 
Cannon Mills, is begun on page 10. 

We believe that it will be well worth the time 
of all of our readers to read and study this testi- 
mony as presented to Administrator Andrews. 


AM President and Treasurer of the Erwin Cotton 

Mills Company, a firm with which I have been asso- 

ciated for 39 years. I am appearing here as Presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
which embraces in its membership approximately 80 per 
cent of the spindles of the Southern region, including the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas 
and Arkansas. 

At its annual meeting in New Orleans in April, 1939, the 
Association unanimously adopted a resolution requesting 
the Administrator to reject the recommendation of In- 
dustry Committee No. 1. Subsequent to this action the 
Association requested all the mills of the South to com- 
municate to it their attitude on the Industry Committee's 
recommendation. To date we have heard from 11,355,226 
spindles, and of this number 10,789,910, or 95'4 per cent, 
have informed us that they are opposed to the proposed 
wage order. 


In Agreement With Objectives 


Let me say at the outset, Mr. Administrator, that the 
members of the Association, and | believe the Southern 
mills generally, are in agreement with the objectives of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Our desire to see the 
workers in our mills and the people of our region share 
in an ever widening prosperity is no less intense or sincere 
than that of employers in other regions and in other in- 
dustries. The criteria by which we judge our pertoria- 
ance aS managers are as exacting as those employed else- 
where, and among the most important of these criteria are 
the compensation of our workers and the conditions under 
which they labor. Nor are we opposed to attempts to 
accelerate the progress of our employees through legis- 
lation, if such legislation is soundly conceived and fairly 
applied. However, we know that in the last analysis the 
income and well being of our workers and of the South as 
a whole depend not alone upon a wage rate but also upon 
employment. The South has reason to ask that legislation 
of this type be applied with caution because it has ex- 


perienced, and is experiencing now, the results of the ap- 
plication of a broad national program to its chief cash 
crop—cotton. In this regard, the South knows that de- 
spite the high purposes of the program, objectives with 
which we are in agreement, a major part of our foreign 
market has been lost, perhaps permanently; warehouses 
are bursting with cotton, and it has been estimated that 
approximately 1,000,000 men have been displaced in the 
production of this great staple. 

Mr. Administrator, the condition of the cotton textile 
industry is not a happy one. For many years, indeed 
long before the Great Depression began, the cotton textile 
industry has been unprofitable. As was indicated in tes- 
timony before the committee, during the ten-year period, 
1926-1935, the industry has only four profitable years, 
1927, 1928, 1929 and 1933. The record since then has 
been extremely spotty and the industry has shown no 
consistent ability to operate at a profit. 


Industry Contracting 


The causes of this condition are well known and need 
not be elaborated here. The chief cause, of course, is the 
fact that the cotton textile industry is no longer an ex- 
panding industry. On the contrary, it is a contracting 
industry, and since 1925, when the industry had approxi- 
mately 38,000,000 spindles, there has been an almost con- 
stant shrinkage to the present figure around twenty-five 
million spindles. 

Important though this contraction has been on the 
profits of the industry and upon those who are employed 
in it, there are other factors that have aggravated the 
condition of the industry. At the very same time that 
the industry in this country and in other older textile 
countries was shrinking, vigorous expansion was taking 
place in other areas of the world. 

The rapid development of textile industries in foreign 
countries has cut into this industry’s market both at home 
and abroad. The greatest competition has come from 
Japan, whose labor costs are substantially below ours. 
Discussing the subject of Japanese imports to this coun- 
try the majority report calls attention to the fact that the 
Japanese failed to reach their quota in 1937 and that 
imports in 1938 fell below the 1937, but it does not ex- 
plain the reason for this failure. It should be noted that 
apparent inability of the Japanese to attain their quota is 
not due to the ability of the domestic industry to meet 
this competition but can be explained almost entirely by 
the China-Japanese war, which has made heavy demands 
on Japan’s foreign exchange and has deprived it of much 
of its capacity to buy raw cotton. It should also be noted 
that the trend of imports to this country has reversed 
the domestic market with a further shrinkage in mill mar- 
gins. 


Jute and Other Substitutes 


Moreover, great inroads are being made in the cotton 
textile markets by jute and non-textile substitutes such as 
paper. Other witnesses will go into this matter in detail, 
but as an illustration of the trend, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that, according to the Census of Manufactures, 
the value of paper bags, produced in the United States, 
increased from $45,000,000 in 1921 to nearly $79,000,000 
in 1937. In the case of bags for cement, for which the 
best statistics are available, in 1925, according to the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, 83.6% of all cement ship- 
ments were in cotton bags and only 9.7% in paper. In 
1936, cloth bags declined to 37% of the total and paper 
bags to 42% with 21% of the shipments being made in 
bulk. 

In connection with the competition from paper, it 
should be emphasized that the cotton textile industry is 
competing with a highly mechanized industry in which 
labor costs are relatively less important. In 1921, ac- 
cording to the Census of Manufactures, wages represented 
57.4% of value added and by 1937 they had declined to 
36.3%. In the cotton textile industry, on the other hand, 
wages were 56% of valued added in 1921 and were at the 
same level in 1937. In this respect, the trend in this in- 
dustry is contrary to the trend in manufacturing gener- 
ally. 
itself this year. In the first four months of 1939, imports 
amounted to 34,000,000 sq. yds. as against 18,000,000 
for the comparable period a year ago, and each month 
this year shows an increase over the preceding months. 

It should also be pointed out that a great part of the 
Japanese imports are of print cloth construction, the 
domestic source of which is mainly of Southern origin. 
Consequently, the chief impact of these imports are on 
the South, the area which would be obliged to assume the 
heaviest burden of the proposed wage order. It has been 
stated in these hearings, that the price of print cloth 
affects prices of cotton textiles generally. Accordingly, an 
increase in Japanese imports, invited by an increase in 
our costs, would have a bearish effect on the industry as 
a whole. 


The competition of the new areas has been no less de- 
structive in our foreign markets. As was indicated before 
the committee, the increase in costs under NRA resulted 
in a sharp decrease in our exports, and only the activities 
of Japan in China, already referred to, have saved these 
markets. The loss of all as a substantial part of our 
foreign markets would make available more capacity for 


Another witness will discuss the competition with jute, 
a foreign importation, against which the Southern branch 
has long asked for protection. Our requests for adequate 
protection have been denied us and an increase in our 
costs will increase competition from this source. 


Despite the impact of these forces upon the industry 
and on all those associated with it, the relative amount 
of the industry’s income going to wages not only did not 
decrease, but, in fact, actually increased. This is indi- 
cated by testimony before the Industry Committee: 


Industry Not Low Wage By Comparison 


Much has been put into the record of wage levels of 
the Southern branch of the industry, and in this connec- 
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tion I wish to point out that, whereas, the cotton textile 
industry in the North is a low wage industry as com- 
pared with other industries in that section, this is not true 
of the cotton textile industry in the South. As Mr. Hin- 
richs, Chief Economist of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has pointed out: 


“Southern cotton wages are low relative to Northern 
cotton wages. It does not follow from this that wages in 
the Southern branch of the cotton textile industry are 
also low relative to prevailing wages in other Southern 
industry. The Southern industry has been growing and 
indeed constitutes the backbone of the Southern manu- 
facturing economy. Comparison with other industries 
indicates that cotton textile industry in the South occu- 
pies a more intermediate position in the general wage 
economy than in the North . . . Cotton textile incomes in 
the South .. . are substantially higher than farm incomes 
in that area. Nor is the cotton textile industry at the 
lower end of the scale as regards hourly earnings paid in 
manufacturing, A true understanding of cotton textile 
wages required that they be viewed against the economic 
background of the areas in which the industry is lo- 
cated.’”! 


In other words, cotton textile wages in the South are 
neither at the top nor the bottom of the general Southern 
wage structure, but occupy a position somewhat above 
the average for that area. This relative position will be 
further improved when the 30-cent minimum becomes 
effective in October, so that, whether the recommendation 
of Industry Committee No. 1 is approved or disapproved, 
cotton textile wages in the South cannot fairly be said to 
be out of line with the average industrial wage scales and 
levels of that section. Furthermore, they are much higher 
than many other occupations, as for example, agricultural 
workers. 


322 Cents Not High Rate 


Mr. Administrator, we do not believe that a minimum 
wage of 32% cents per hour is a high rate. We fully 
recognize that such a wage, even with full employment, 
would not give the workers of this region an extravagant 
standard of living. However, we wish to emphasize that 
the payment of even this rate depends upon conditions 
over which we have no control and is higher than this 
industry has ever paid. 


Much has been said both in the majority report and in 
testimony before you concerning the small adjustment 
that will have to be made and the case with which such 
an adjustment could be achieved. In this connection 
constant reference has been made to the experience of the 
industry under NRA, so much, in fact, that one might 
infer from the record that the two years of the NRA was 
the golden age of the textile industry. 


With respect to this period and its relevancy to the 
present time, I have only two things to say. First, the 
conditions that marked the inauguration of the NRA were 
entirely different from prevailing conditions. The pro- 
mulgation of the NRA Code was preceded and accom- 
panied by a series of legislative acts that set in motion 
forces which brought about a rapid, even though tem- 
porary, recovery in practically all sectors of our national 
economy. The position of this industry during that 
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has. Testimony Atlanta 


Wage Hearing 


> a member of Industry Committee No. 1, I desire 
to submit to you recommendations which I believe 
will be helpful to the textile industry. 

I have signed and wish to endorse fully the Minority 
Report of Committee No. 1. In this statement I am not 
going into the technical questions which were fully dis- 
cussed in the Minority ‘Report. I also wish to make it 
clear to you that I am not speaking for any group of 
mills located in any one section or any association. The 
only object that I have in appearing at this public hearing 
is to try to be helpful to you in arriving at a decision that 
will accomplish the objectives of the Act as passed by 
Congress. The principal aim, as I understand it, is that 
a minimum wage which will not decrease employment and 
will not confer competitive advantages on various units 
in the industry shall be established after full considera- 
tion. 

The textile industry, on account of many public re- 
ports, has been considered a low wage industry. It has 
also been advertised as an industry that has more capa- 
city than is required, and for this reason the amount of 
available equipment has been steadily reduced during the 
past 13 years. 

Wage Factors Ignored 

The statement that the textile industry is a low wage 
industry may readily be misleading. All that this state- 
ment has ever attempted to show is the fact that the 
hourly rate in the textile industry is lower than in most 
other industries. This is undoubtedly true, but the ques- 
tion of the annual wage has not been given proper con- 
sideration. The question of family income has been ig- 
nored. I am convinced that a proper study of the an- 
nual wage of the individual and the family wage of the 
textile employees would be far more favorable to the 
textile industry than the public realizes, their information 
having been based solely on the published hourly rates. 

The Congress has very properly vested in you as Ad- 
ministrator of the Fair Labor Standards ‘Act very great 
powers. Having been connected with the textile indus- 
try for more than 25 years, having been appointed by 
you on Committee No. 1, and having taken oath of of- 
hice required, I would feel that I had not measured up 
to the trust which you placed in me, and the obligation 
which I assumed when I took the oath if I did not clear- 
ly place before you what I believe to be for the best in- 
terest of the employees of this great industry. 

You selected the textile industry as the No. | industry 
to be considered under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
and I have no deubt but that the fact that it is consider- 
ed a sick industry, the fact that the hourly wage rate is 
lower than steel, etc., and the fact that some few mills 
have extremely low wage schedules influenced your judg- 
ment in selecting this industry as the first one to be con- 
sidered by the Industry Committee. 


Rate Should Be Raised More Slowly 


I believe that the experience of this committee clearly 
indicates that this was possibly a mistake. I have noticed 
from the press that several other industry committees 
have made recommendations, all of these, I believe, high- 
er than the Textile Committee recommended. The Con- 
gress of the United States fixed a 25 cents minimum for 
the first year and a 30 cent minimum beginning with 
October, 1939. The fact that the textile industry is one 
of the industries with the lowest hourly wage rate does 
not necessarily mean that it is the industry that can first 
be advanced to a higher scale. The 25 cent minimum 
raised the hourly rate of a large number of common 
laborers in the textile industry. It also raised the average 
rate of the mills that were paying what might be termed 
sub-normal wages. In October of this year the 30 cent 
minimum will again raise the rate of common labor in the 
textile industry, and will also raise the average scale of 
the units in the industry that have been paying the lowest 
wages during the past year. Based on the Department 
of Labor bulletin No. 663, Table No. 50, assuming a 
total employees of 400,000, 33,000 employees were raised 
when the 25 cent minimum became effective, and in Oc- 
tober of this year, when the 30 cent rate becomes effect- 
ive, 42,000 more will be raised, or a total of 75,000 em- 
ployees’ wages increased. If other industries are 
increasing the hourly rate of their employees on account 
of the 25 and 30 cent minimum, and other industries 
are able to increase their minimum rate above the 30 
cent minimum, certainly the buying power of the coun- 
try will be somewhat improved and the ground-work will 
be laid for a further advance in the textile industry, as 
well as in other directions. If, after due consideration. 
you should reject the recommendations of Industry Com- 
mittee No. | and allow the 30 cent minimum to become 
effective in October of this year, I am convinced it would 
create a solid foundation for further consideration of the 
minimum wage in the textile industry. The industry 
would have had one year’s experience with the 25 cent 
minimum, and while the selling price of goods above the 
price of cotton up until the present time has been most 
disappointing and represented a loss to most of the in- 
dustry, it is to be hoped that at least before October the 
present slight improvement in demand for goods will 
have placed this industry on a break-even basis. If the 
margin for goods should advance between now and Octo- 
ber, when the 30 cent minimum becomes effective. or 
soon after October, when the 30 cent minimum is in 
effect, I should recommend that at that time considera- 
tion be given to a higher minimum. Certainly there 
would be far less danger in making a small advance un- 
der favorable market conditions than there would be in 
making a drastic advance at the present time, when we 
have had a long period of unfavorable market conditions 
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portation of cotton goods from Japan during the past 
year has apparently been curtailed on account of war 
conditions in that country. It is now feared that Japan 
is again ready to flood the American markets with the 
full amount of goods allowed under the Japanese quota 
agreement. All the above new leements have been created 
by acts of the Government. If this industry, which is 
recognized as a sick industry, must meet all the new 
situations outlined above, truly they should not be called 
on to put their minimum wage, which applies to common 
labor, out of line with other industries which have not 
yet considered a wage order, or further out of line with 
common labor generally in the territories where the tex- 
tile mills are located. 


Unfavorable Conditions On Committee No. | 


It may well be argued that your Industry Committee 
No. 1 studied the problem for six months, and your delay 
in accepting their recommendation would foreshadow 
another delay, should you wish to appoint a new com- 
mittee to consider the problem after October of this year. 
I should like to suggest to you that if you are called upon 
to appoint a new committee after October to consider 
the wages in the textile industry, there are certain con- 
ditions which should be carefully guarded against. If 
! understand the duties of an industry committee, they 
are to receive evidence, study the industry, and base 
their conclusions on the evidence. I am frank to say to 
you that I do not believe that your Committee No. 1 
took the above view of their duties. In appointing a 
new committee, I think the proper instructions which 
would clearly explain their duties to them should be 
given to every member of the committee. I do not think 
that any member of the committee should go into the 
hearings with instructions from any group or association 
as to the minimum wage he should support. I do not 
think that any member of the committee should fail to 
hear the testimony or express the opinion that evidence 
was not needed as everyone has already made up his 
mind. I do not think that any member of the committee 
should be appointed for any reason at the last minute and 
be required to vote, when he has not had the benefit of 
an opportunity to hear the evidence and discussions by 
the committee. I feel it my duty in all frankness to say 
to you that the above conditions existed in Industry Com- 
mittee No. 1. 

I have been shocked to know from the public press 
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| and have not yet been able to establish the distribution that at the hearings in Washington last week technical 
- of goods on a profitable basis. questions as to the right to have certain evidence pre- 
Other Factors Disturbing been before you, ane also 
ion expressed that certain mills that could not pay the 
Many things have happened since your Industry Com- 321% cent minimum wage should be put out of business. 
: mittee No. 1 was appointed in September of 1938. The | beg to submit that this is not a court proceeding in 
7] Government loan policy on cotton has created an acute which we have a criminal at the bar and in which his 
problem for the industry. The trade agreement entered attorney might be justified in using every technicality to 
into with Great Britain, Canada, and other countries has save his life. The object of this law is to improve the 
created a new problem. The farm bill that is now before income of the employee at the lowest end of the wage 
. the Congress setting up an export debenture is an entire-  gcale. It is equally important htat the individual who 
t. ly new problem, and coupled with that, the tariff ad- jg capable of doing only common labor should not be 
: justment that has been proposed, looking to a protection deprived of an opportunity to work by placing an hourly 
. to the American mills against the importations of cotton wage that would greatly curtail the number of positions 
goods manufactured from American cotton purchased at open to him. If there is any group who claims to speak 
a lower price than American mills can secure. Coupled for the employees in this industry, they should certainly 
: with the export bounty on cotton, it is also proposed to be willing to submit to you full information as to whom 
‘3 have an export bounty on American goods. The im- they are speaking for and by what authority. I do not 


believe, Mr. Administrator, that you wish to assume a 
position of a commissar and fix any minimum wage in 
defiance of the law that would close down small mills, 
representing possibly the only pay roll in isolated com- 
munities, just because some witnesses have an idea they 
could take up the unemployment at some distant point. 


Greatest Wage Uniformity in October 


When the NRA was declared unconstitutional, the 
textile industry attempted to maintain the 40-hour week 
and the code minimum, and I believe has been successful 
to a very large degree in doing so. I would call your 
attention to the fact that the common labor code mini- 
mum was 22% cents per hour, this classification under 
the code beings described as outside workers, cleaners, 
etc. The present 25 cent minimum represents a 2% 
cent per hour increase over the code, and on October 24, 
1939, the 30 cent minimum will represent an additional 
5 cent per hour increase, or a total of a 7% cent per hour 
increase. During the improved market conditions in 
1936 and the early part of 1937, there were general in- 
creases above the code level of wages. In spite of the 
very unsatisfactory market conditions during the last 
year, a very large percentage of the textile employees are 
still above the NRA code wages. With the 30 cent hour 
minimum effective in October, there will be more nearly 
a uniformity of wage scale than has ever existed in the 
textile industry. 


Northern Mills and Freight Rates 


It is unfortunate that one section of the country should 
be set against another section in considering the estab- 
lishing of a minimum wage in this industry. If the press 
reports are correct, many exaggerated statements have 
been made with an apparent intention of influencing you 
to save the Eastern mills by putting a uniform 32% cent 
minimum wage into effect. I would get the impression 
that some new and terrible monster had arrived upon the 
threshold of the New England textile industry and only 
the Federal Government was strong enough to protect 
them from complete destruction, and that in saving them, 
only the welfare of the employees in another section was 
on their minds. What are the true conditions? The 
freight rate situation should be clearly presented to you. 
The Southern textile industry has labored under freight 


(Continued on Page 27) 


9 SOLUTION 


A COMPLETE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
FROM BOIL-OFF TO FINISH 


EW fibers...new finishes...new fabrics present new 
N problems to the Textile Industry. The products of 
the General Dyestuff Corporation in addition to a vast 
range of dyestuffs for the dyeing and printing of every 
fiber and combination of fibers include a comprehensive 
range of scouring, wetting and penetrating agents, 
emulsifiers, dyeing auxiliaries, softeners, water repel- 
lants and permanent moth proofing agents. To keep in 


step with changing demand calls for advanced techni- 


cal knowledge and practical skill. The Technical Ser- 
vice Department of the General Dyestuff Corporation 
is equipped with a personnel and laboratory facilities 
to give you efficient assistance in economically solving 
the problems of boil-off, dyeing, printing and finishing. 
Our Technical Staff are recognized authorities in their 
respective fields. | 

We offer you a Technical Service from the greige 


goods to the finished fabric. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


3. § op 2? O 


Boston, Mass Providence, R. I. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Textile Students Follow in Father's | 


Footsteps 


Raleigh, N. C.—An unusually large number of students 
whose fathers are executives in the textile industry are 
enrolled in the Textile School at North Carolina State 
College, a survey made by Dean Thomas Nelson re- 
vealed. 


Some of the students at State College who are prepar- 
ing to follow in the footsteps of their fathers and render 
useful service to the textile industry are pictured in the 
accompanying photograph. The student’s name is fol- 
lowed by his father’s name and connection with the tex- 
tile industry: 

Front Row, Left to Right—J. Y. Pharr, Jr., J. Y. 
Pharr, purchasing agent of the Cannon Mills in Kannap- 
olis; E. P. Henley, S. D. Henley, overseer of sewing and 
piece goods, Erwin Mills, West Durham; M. H. Mason, 
W. L. Mason, general superintendent of Mebane Royal 
Co., Mebane; S. C. Tutelman, Carl Tutelman, president- 
treasurer of Tutelman-Kohn, Inc., shirt manufacturers, 
Philadelphia; D. J]. Brown, Thomas A. Brown, superin- 
tendent of Cramerton Mills, Cramerton; J. T. Dover, Jr., 
nephew of J. R. and C. I. Dover, president and secretary- 
treasurer of Dover and Ora Mills, Shelby; E. J]. Bendigo, 
Jr., E. J. Bendigo, superintendent of Grabur Throwing 
Co., Graham; Dean Thomas Nelson, of the Textile 
School at State College; W. L. Carter, L. B. Carter, fore- 
man of finishing, McLaurin Hosiery Mill, Asheboro; Na- 
than Platt, Charles Platt, owner of Strasburg Silk Mills. 
Strasburg, Va.; B. C. Herold, Stanley Herold, president 
and treasurer of Herold Shirt Co., Inc., New York City: 
k. S. Johnson, E. A. Johnson, overseer, Jacquard weav- 
ing, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis; R. B. McArthur, A. L. 
McArthur, Jr., comptroller, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton: 
J. A. Towery, E. S. Towery, general manager of Hoover 
Hosiery Co., Concord. 

Middle Row—-R. T. Henning, E. M. Henning, assist- 
ant manager of knitting department, Wiscassett Mills, 
Albemarle; D,. E. Hamilton, J, E. Hamilton, owner of 


Cotton Mill Machinery Co., Charlotte; S. P. Stowe, Jr., 
5. P. Stowe, president of Stowe Spinning Co., Belmont: 
Emilio Arizpe, Jr., Emilio Arizpe, owner and president, 
Fabricas el Carmen and Compania Textil de Saltillo, 
Mexico; C. D. Welch, Jr., the late C. D. Welch, vice- 
president of Cramerton Mills, Cramerton; J. M. Mauney, 
1). H. Mayney, secretary and treasurer, Long Shoals Cot- 
ton Mills, Lincolnton; D. F. B. Corbett, W. F. Corbett, 
president and general manager, Corbett-Cowley, Ltd.., 
fabric converters, Montreal, Canada; A. T. Strupler, H. 
Q. Strupler, superintendent of Puritan Weaving Co., Fay- 
etteville; C. S. Smart, Jr., C. S. Smart, plant manager 
and superintendent of. Kinston Textile Mills, Inc., Kin- 
ston; D. O. Feldman, Benno Feldman, manufacturers’ 
agent, M. L. Lowenstein & Sons, Baltimore; R. G. Grif- 
fith, J. J. Griffith, president of Knit-Rite Hosiery Corp.., 
Princeton, W. Va.; D. H. Hill, the late D. H. Hill, Jr., 
associate editor of the Textrte BULLETIN, Charlotte; ] 
W. Alexander, superintendent and vice-president, Acme 
and McCrary Hosiery Mills, Asheboro; Norman Wiggin, 
Fk. N. Wiggin, representative, Woodward, Baldwin & Co.., 
Philadelphia; T. C. Leake, the late T. C. Leake, president 
of Leake Mills, Rockingham; R. J. Payne, M. M. Payne, 
general superintendent of weaving, Cannon Mills, Kan- 
napolis; L. C. Drye, P. K. Drye, superintendent of Linn 
and Corriher Mills, Landis; G. V. Hanna, Jr., G. V. 
Hanna, superintendent of weaving, Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville; H. F. McLendon, E. F. McLendon, 
superintendent of McEwen Knitting Co., Burlington: 
Ernest Koella, Jr., Ernest Koella, president, Rockford 
Mfg. Co., Rockford, Tenn.; F. A. Decker, Jr., F. A. 
Decker, part owner and salesman, Textile Specialty Co., 
Greensboro; W. B. Morrison, J. Y. Morrison, overseer, 
Cannon Mills, Concord; J. R. Burcham, J]. M. Burcham, 
superintendent of Chatham Mig. Co., Elkin; Peter 
Bruinooge, Jr., the late Peter Bruinooge, superintendent 
of Reliance Piece Dye Works, Paterson, N. J. 
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‘ Back Row—J. E. McDougall, Jr., J. E. McDougall 
Southern representative, Smith, Drum & Co., Charlotte 
’ E. A. Dees, E. C. Dees, mechanical and electrical engi 
’ neer, Cannon Mills, Concord; L. E. Milks, Jr., L. E. 
Milks, superintendent of Atwick Silk Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
. boro; T. A. Johnson,, Jr., T. A. Johnson, president of | 
ms Dependable Hosiery Mills, Liberty; P. D. Kaley, G. A. | 
Kaley, Nottingham weaver, Scranton Lace Co., Scranton. | 
Pa.: R. B. Wood, R. G. Wood, superintendent of Gray | 
Mig. Co., Gastonia; K. A. Shinn, Jr., K. A. Shinn, super 
intendent of Cannon Mills, China Grove; Jim Odegaard 
Edward Odegaard, vice-president of Southeastern Cot 
tons, New York City; Howard Bergman, George Berg- | 
4 man, general manager of Hego Fabrics, Inc., New York | 
City; C. P. Weber, Charles Weber, secretary and treas- 
urer, Textile Dyeing & Printing Co., Paterson, N. J. 
A number of students whose fathers are textile execu- 
tives were unable to be present when the picture was 
A taken. They are listed here: ae, 
B. R. Rudisill, C. A. Rudisill, general manager of Car! 
ton Yarn Mills, Cherryville; R. E. Towers, D. D. Tow 
ers, vice-president and general manager, Anchor Ducl 
Mills, Rome, Ga.; W. C. Friday, D. L. Friday, Southerr. 
representative and secretary, Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co., Gastonia; A. R. Gewehr, A. P. Gewehr, vice-presi- 
» ae dent of Deering-Milliken Co., New York City; R. H 
< Watts, Jr.. R. H. Watts, vice-president of Clarence 5. 
Brown & Co., New York City; Harry S$. Messersmith, 
Jr., Harry S. Messersmith, general manager of Senica 
Textile Corp., New York City; A. W. Katterman, Jr., 
A. W. Katterman, secretary and treasurer, Katterman & 
i Mitchell, New York City: M. L. Marton, Samuel S. Mar- 
' | ton, president of Gunterman Bros., New York City; M. ...and the better the light conditioning 
H. Lamport, Alexander Lamport, Alexander Lamport & —the more you speed up work, cut down 
; Bro., New York City; K. en Leer, pagers ae, manager spoilage, lower production costs! 
. e and secretary, Hudson Woven Label Co., New York That's why you'll find Sherwin- 
City; J. R. Scoggins, F. L. Scoggins, cotton buyer for Williams Save-Lite White where mod- 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton; Victor Yung, T. S. Yung ern light conditioning plays its vital 
4 general manager of Sung Sing Cotton Mills. Shanghai. | role in America’sleading plants. Always 
China; 5. Y. Daun, Y. T. Daun, managing director, Yih | famous for its lasting whiteness, it's 
Hsing Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills, Shanghai now made whiter than ever before— 
China; A. Bundy, O. M. Bundy, secretary and treas- still greater... more lasting 
urer, Oakdale Cotton Mills, Jamestown; J. Trevino Ma- | light reflecting power. 
dero, J. Trevino Garcia, general manager, Cia Industrial Investigate! Let Sherwin-Williams 
de Parras, S. A., Mexico; J. E. Wayant, F. A. Wayant.; survey your plant, analyze its painting 
time study engineer, American Enka Corp., Asheville: C. | conditions, recommend the 
: F. Martin, Jr., C. F. Martin, chemist and dyer, Cramer- : right type of Save-Lite White 
ton Mills, Cramerton; E. E. Ball, W. Y. Ball, superin- | to meet each need. No obli- 
tendent of Johnston Mill Co., Monroe: R. E. Brannon. | gation. Or write for the free 
the late A. B. Brannon, superintendent of Entwistle Mfc | Sherwin-Williams” PlantCon- 
Co., Rockingham; H. L. Cannon, L. S. Cannon, assistant | ditioning Report.’ Address 
superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids: The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
C. L. Gilham, George Gilliam, suverintendent of Sterling Cleveland, Ohio and all prin- 
Cotton Mills, Franklinton; W. G. Holadia, J. J. Holadia, cipal cities. 
loom fixer for Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids: J. E 
Rogers, W. R. Rogers, shipping clerk, Brown Mfe. Co 
. Concord; J. M. Barr, Jr., John M. Barr, John M. Barr & -WILLIAMS 
j Co., dyestuffs and chemicals, Charlotte: Charles Roedi- THE LIGHT CONDITIONING PAINT 
ger, H. R. Roediger, Roediger Cotton Co., Greensboro 
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RA-TOX Shades can help in a very definite 
way to make your factory and office more 
efficient. The glare of direct light is mellow- 
ed to a pleasing diffusion. Plenty of air is 
admitted without the danger of direct draft. 
More work, and better work, can be done 
under such agreeable conditions. 


RA-TOX Shades have proved their efficiency 
in leading factories throughout the country, ‘wine: 
They are available in narrow splints as well = *!""#°!!¥. fast colors 
as standard width; square-edge splints and 
bevel-edge splints; and in three finishes— 
stain, metallic aluminum, enamel. 


Made of selected bass 
wood strips. woven 


parallel with hard 


add smart, business 


> 


appearance 


Write us today and 
let us show you by 
word and picture how 
RA-TOX Shades have 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


1075 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 
Send Complete RA-TOX Details 


benefited many fac- Name 
Address 
how they give service 
for years and years. City State 
‘ ) Steel Sash ‘ )} Wood Sash 
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MERROW 


Teast 


Established 18358 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 

with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the New 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanburg, 5. C 


Hartford, Conn. 
Rn. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, aG. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience and an 
enormous amount of research and experiment in high speed traveler 
manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from specially drawn stock 
by the finest of skilled craftsmen They are guaranteed in weight 


temper and style Write for samples and prices today 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843. Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H,. O'NEILL, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 


National Textile Industries Council Launched 

The National Council of Textile Industries, consisting 
of the organizing members, namely, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., National Rayon Weavers Association and 
the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., was formally 
launched recently at a meeting of representatives of these 
trade organizations. 

The purpose of the council is to consider matters in the 
textile industry involving the common interest and wel- 
fare of its members and to aid in such ways as its mem- 
bers may conclude are useful in the welfare of those in- 
dustries and the public interest. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Clau- 
dius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc.; vice-chairmen, G. H. Gonze, president, Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, and C. Whitney Dall, presi- 
dent of the National Rayon Weavers Association; treas- 
urer, I .G. Blunt, secretary of the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc.; secretary, Paul B. Halstead, secretary- 
treasurer of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.; 
sistant secretary, Jeanette Malzen, National 
Weavers Association. 


and as- 
Rayon 


Each of the constituent associations has not more than 
seven representatives in the council. 

In addition to Mr. Dall, the following represent the 
National Rayon Weavers Association on the council: 
Paul Whitin, Paul Whitin Mfg. Co.; R. E. Henry, Dun- 
ean Mills; Edwin Lord, Aberfoyle Mfg. Vo.; G. E. Bux- 
ton, Androscoggin Mills and Bates Mig. Co.: Allan Bar- 
rows, Gosnold Mills Co., and George M. Wright, Repub- 
lic Cotton Mills. 

The National Federation of Textiles is represented, in 
addition to Miss Blunt and G. H. Gonze, by M. K. Yorks, 
Bloomsburg Silk Mill; William G. Lord, Galey & Lord, 
Inc.; William Menke, Menke, Kaufman & Co., and Ed- 
ward G. Addiss. 

In addition to Dr. Murchison, the following represent 
the Cotton-Textile Institute on the council: K. P. Lewis, 
Erwin Cotton Mills and president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; Russell T. Fisher, president 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers; 
Harry Bailey, Wellington Sears Co.; C. F. Broughton, 
Wamsutta Mills; Fuller Callaway, Callaway Mills, and 
Robert West, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 

The articles of the council provide that no action shall 
be taken by or in the name of the council except with the 
assent of members through their authorized representa- 
tives. 

The articles also provide that such other trade associa- 
tions whose membership is engaged in the textile indus- 
tries may from time to time be elected to membership by 
unanimous vote of the then members. 

Because of the tendency of textile mills to diversify in 
the use of different fibers, Dr. Murchison expressed grati- 
fication over the formation of an association that would 
provide a common meeting place for consideration of 
problems dealing with textiles in general. 

North American Rayon Declares Dividend 

North American Rayon Corporation declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents on the 6 per cent preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to stock of record June 23. 
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DESIGN for BURNING 
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A Pattern of POWER and PROFIT 


| While it is no doubt recognized generally, that all coal is 
«Sy [BPENDABL not alike .. . only those who have adopted the specific coal 


ANTHRACITE of the right analysis for a given purpose, can be completely 


aware of the operating economies offered by the right coal. 


The brands of coal available through General Coal each 
offer individual characteristics. A study of your power needs 
and facilities will disclose the one that is best and most 
economically suited to your plant. The service conveniences 
offered by General Coal’s strategically located offices assure 
an additional advantage that means increased profits to you. 
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Personal News 


Anthony, J. Pischel is now treasurer of the Mayfair 
Cotton Mills, Arcadia, S. C. 


B. B. Howard has been promoted to superintendent of 
the woolen mill of Marshall. Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 


A. L. Howland has succeeded C. E. Gore as superin- 
tendent of the Fickett Cotton Mills, Whitehall, Ga. 


G. L. McCartha has succeeded C. L. Dunn as superin- 
tendent of the glove mill of the Trion Co., Trion, Ga. 


G. W. Rankin is now superintendent of the Richmond 
Hosiery Mill, Rossville, Ga. 


E.-T. Pritchett has succeeded Guy Fuller as superin- 
tendent of the Juliett Milling Co., at Juliett, Ga. 


P. J. Albright is now treasurer of the Summit Textile 
Co., Summit, Miss. 


Changes At Cramerton Mills 


At the meeting of the stockholders and directors of the 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C., on June 9th, a 
number of changes were made in the officials. 

Stuart W. Cramer, who, after many years as Southern 
representative of the Whitin Machine Works, entered 
cotton manufacturing,.and has been one of the leaders of 
the industry, relinquished the position of president to his 
oldest son, Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., and will direct the 
affairs of the company from the position of Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. | 

Geo. B. Cramer, another son, was elected treasurer, 
and A. L. McArthur, Jr., who came to the Cramerton 
Mills from Ernst & Enrst a few years ago, became secre- 
tary. W. B. Moore, son of a former secretary, became 
assistant treasurer. No Changes were made in the oper- 
ating organization. 


Lee McLemore has resigned as superintendent of the 
Riverside Plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson, 5S. C. 


J. T. Bridges is now superintendent of the Graniteville 
Co., Vaucluse, 5. C. 


W. F. Kraemer has succeeded Joseph P. Erkes as su- 
perintendent of the Pendleton Mfg. Co., LaFrance, 5. et 


J. Boswell is now superintendent of the Courtney 
Mfg. Co., Newry, 5S. C. 


C. D. Kent has succeeded F. B. McDonald as superin- 
tendent of the Aponaug Mfg. Co., Winona, Miss. 


\. J. Trotter, Sr., has succeeded S. T. Harris as presi- 
dent of the Monticello Cotton Mills. Monticello, Ark. 


W. D. Stainton has succeeded T. J. Oliver as superin- 
tendent of the Alabama Mills, Wetumpka, Ala. 


R. A. McMillan has succeeded J. M. Jordan as superin- 
tendent of the Talladega Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala. 


R. L. Bowles has succeeded G. A. Johnson as superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Mills, Stephenson, Ala. 


V. Johnson has succeeded A. L. Larkin as superin- 
tendent of the Bradford Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


W. H. Young has succeeded C. L. Duncan as superin- 
tendent of the Gossett Mills, Pendleton, S. C. 


D. R. Neely has succeeded J. L. King as superintend- 
ent of the Boaz Mills, Boaz, Ala. 


Jesse Scheider is now superintendent of the Albemarle 
Weaving Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Thomas Roy has succeded Walter W. Brooks as super- 
intendent of Brooks Bros. plant at Greenville, 5. C. 


RECISION BOBBIN 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sou. Repr.: E. M. POTTER, 914 First National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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1). DD. Carroll and succeeded D. K. McColl as treasurer 
of the Marlboro Cotton Mills. McColl. S. C. 


]. M. Bailey has succeeded E. M. Cushman as superin- 
tendent of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C 

Hugh Carruthers, formerly of the Appleton Co., Ander- 
son, 5. C., is now second hand of rayon weaving at the 
Toxaway Plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson. 


J. A. Anderson has been promoted to second hand of 
night spinning at the Toxaway Plant of Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 


M. D. Nichols, formerly of Greenville, S. C., is now 
overseer of weaving at the Toxaway Plant of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


A. J. McMinn, formerly of Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C., is now superintendent of the Toxaway 
Plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


R. J. Adams is now overseer of spinning and assistant 
superintendent at the Riverside Plant of Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 


W. M. Carlisle has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Riverside Plant 
of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Joe Pittman has been placed in charge of sales of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., in the territory 
including Georgia, Florida and part of Tennessee. 


C. L. Duncan, formerly superintendent of the Gossett 
Mills at Pendleton, S. C., has been transferred to the Riv- 
erside Plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., in the same 
capacity. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N. C. 


PHOSPHOR 


Just Try One 
MOCCASIN BUSHING 
CCA on your most trouble- 
S AY some bearing and see 
why hundreds of man- 
Zz ufacturers use them 
~ DISTRIBUTING exclusively. 
MOCCASIN 
BRONZE BUSHING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
a is Manufacturers of Bars, Bush- 
ings and all kinds of Bronze 
Castings for Textile Ma- 
chinery. 


See “Southern Sources of Supply" for 


nearest jobber 
Write for Catalogue 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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oe 
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Write for your copy! 
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E. W. Klemph 
iff Myers 
Charlotte, N. 


Midw Repr 


Maher Color &6 Chemica! Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Specialists in 
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Finishing Materials 


*Patent applied for Jersey City, N. J. 
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KE. O. Randolph, Jr., of Morganton, N. C., graduate of 
North Carolina State (College Textile hool. has iomed 
Ek. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. as a chemical engineer. 


George W. Dunlap, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., and Miss Mil- 
dred Ann Myddleton were married recently. 


| OF 
SATISFACTORY 


SERVICE | 


M. M. Trotter, of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was 
married recently to Mrs. Robert Huntington, of Burke, 
N. Y., and Warm Springs, Ga. 


John Cumnock, formerly of Cornelius, N. C., has suc- 
ceeded E. B. Newton, of the Graniteville Co., Warren- 
ville, S. C, 


In constant use 24 hrs. a day 
at 60 lbs. steam pressure 


Mr. M. Ekberg, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds Dept., of 


Northwestern University writes: 


C. J. Ashmore, of Greenville, N. C., has accepted posi- 


tion as superintendent of Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hi'l, 

ate now using quite « number 

of Powers St Traps which were ( 
Steam Traps 

installed back in 1926 and 1927 that 


are still giving satistactory service. 
S. E. McCaw has succeeded Douglas Tompkins as se 
=4 60 ibe. steam pressure have been 
in cunstant use, 34 house day be retary and treasurer of the Cutter Mfg. Co.. Rock Hill. 
12 years47 Trap Draining Condensate 


from Sterilizer ». C. 


Why Pewers Traps Give You More 


for Your Money — 1. Usually outlasts 

other traps. 2. Bigger Capacity you can ; 

often use Is” Powers trap in place of many Robt. L. Littlejohn has succeeded William Zyvlstra as 
superintendent of the Spencer Mills at Spindale, and 


The Powers RegulatorCompany, 
1032 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C 44 
TEST ONE FOR 9O DAYS FREE! 


Rutherfordton. N. C. 


(>. A. Berkstresser has succeeded J. D. Cassada as a 
sistant manager of Mill No. 2 of the Roanoke Mills Co. 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


J. H. Warlick has been promoted from assistant super- 
to superintendent of the Falls Mfg. Co. and the 


: = Double Shoals Cotton Mills, Granite Falls; N.C. 
= = 
: e Capt. E. A. Smyth, the veteran manufacturer. has re- 
: = signed as president of the Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C., 
4... @ and has been succeeded by his grandson, E S 
4 5 Center of Screw. 5 J. J. Norton has succeeded R. H. Stewart as superin- 
= tendent of the Goodyear Clearwater Mills Ni (edar- 
io ing Switch with limit stops 5 | 
up and down. L. Asbury, Jr., is now general superintendent of the 
= kagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., with T. L. Cul- 
= Self contained.. Set anywhere | 
| = | : pepper, Jr., as superintendent of manufacturing. 
= you can run a wire. z 
= 
= = John M. Bruner, formerly treasurer of the ‘Oconee "y 
= Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more : Mills, Westminster, S. C., and now comptroller for 
5 about them. QO : 
= conee County, has been elected president of the Rotary 
: Club of Westminster. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
= 328 West Water St SYRACUSE. N. Y. W. H. Young has been promoted from the position of 
é overseer of carding and spinning at the Riverside Plant y'| 
of Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., to superintendent of the 
= CARD SCREENS REPAIRED Joseph Gordon Smith, of Clearwater, S. C., senior at 
: EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE Clemson College Textile School, was awarded the Na- 
= We Manufacture tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers Medal for 4 
: Rayon Lickerin Screens highest scholastic record in textiles. ° 
= Get Our Prices . 
: ». L. Hayes has recently been awarded a verdict of $6.- 
= FLLIOTT METAL WORKS 2 500 from Dunean Mills, Greenville, 5. (., for damages 
E PO Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 = ‘received when a piece from a machine in the mill flew off 
and struck him in the head in 1933, 


Northwestern University 
Medica! 
Building 
| 
12 
YEARS 
T 886s, tie: 
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Murphy Gregg Goes With Springs Cotton Mills N. Judson Miller Represents Providence 
Drysalters in Carolinas 

J]. Murphy Gregg has resigned his position as Southern 
representative of the U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. to accept 
a position with the Springs Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Gregg was secretary-treasurer of the Southern ounces the addition of N. Judson Miller to the sales 
Textile Association for several years and is widely known _ staff of its Providence Drysalters Division to serve the 
throughout the textile industry of the South. textile industry in North Carolina and South Carolina. 

For the present he is stationed at the Springs Mills in 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Wilmington, Del.—Hercules Powder Company an- 


Mr. Miller has headquarters at the branch office of the 


Naval Stores Department of Hercules Powder Company, 


George Snow Feeds Multitude With His at 615 Johnston Building, 
Florida Catch For the past several years, Mr. Miller, a native of Co- 
iumbia, S. C., has been a broker for textile chemicals and 
Greenville, S. C., July 9, 1939. supplies in the South. He brings to his position. with 
Mr. Junius Smith. Hercules a wide acquaintance in the textile industry and 
Dear Sir: experience in the use of Providence Drysalters chemicals 
| have been aiming to write you for a couple of weeks iM textile finishing plants. 
and tell you about my fishing trip to Florida with E. S. 
Tennant, Jr. We had a very nice time and a successful 
catch. We went out Monday, June 19th, and I got a 
tarpon that weighed 50 Ibs. and Ed hung three large O B | T U a R Y 
ones, but all got away. This was at Sarasota. We came 
on up to Tampa and went out Tuesday morning and ELIZABETH I. BINNER 
caught five each—Cobia, Jack and Drum, that ranged Mics Elizabeth I. 
from 10 to 20 Ibs. I shipped five Cobia back to Atlanta 
and had a big feast for 50 people. Anybody that doubts 
the above is a liar. I hope some day to have you on one 
of these trips. It would be nice for a country boy. Pa. She had been with the company tor many years and 


Binner, accountant, auditor and per- 
sonnel manager. of Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia, 


died suddenly on June 2nd at her home in Parrettown, 


Best regards. G. B. SNow. was held in deep affection by all her associates. 
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Wages and Hours Hearing 


The recent hearing, at Atlanta, upon the pro- 
posed 32'2-cent minimum wage developed very 
clearly the fact that the C. I. O., the A. F. of L. 
and some Northern cotton manufacturers have 
joined hands in an effort to cripple the industries 
of the South and remove them as competitors of 
similar industries in the New England and other 
Northern States. 

Governor Clyde R. Hoey, of North Carolina, 
very well and truly said in an address in New 
York City: 

The South cannot understand the justice of imposing 
oppressive tariff duties to the detriment of its farmers and 
consumers, and permitting discriminatory freight rates to 
be levied upon its manufacturers, business men and far- 
mers; and then, while its industries are laboring under 
these handicaps, forcing the adoption of uniform hours 
and wages throughout the nation. 

The government recognizes the difference in the cost of 
living in North Carolina and the North and West, for 
only about half as much is allowed for persons on relief 
in this State as is granted those on relief in Pennsylvania 
and New York. 

Yet our manufacturers are required to pay the same 
wages as those in New England, but denied comparable 
freight rates so they can meet the competition. 

It was developed, at the Atlanta hearing, that 
the cotton mill employees of the South had not 
been given just and fair representation upon 
the committees which recommended the 321 
rate. 

Non-union labor, which is over 85 per cent of 
all of the textile labor in the South, was denied 
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any representation, and with few exceptions 
those appointed as representatives of the public 
were persons who were known to be friendly to 
the objectives of organized labor. One such rep- 
resentative voted for the 32'2-cent minimum the 
day after he was appointed and without having 
heard any of the evidence. 

A few Southern manufacturers appeared in be- 
half of the 32'2-cent rate but almost without 
exception they represented either mills which 
are owned by Northern interests or those 
which, having been recently modernized, see, in 
the establishment of the rate, the probable elimi- 
nation of less fortunate competitors. President 
Frank Graham, of the University of North Car- 
olina, went all the way to Atlanta to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to strike another blow at 
the textile industry of the South. 

The Southern advocates of the measure 
posed as persons seeking the elimination of ex- 
cessively low wages, but as the 25-cent minimum 
is already in effect and the 30-cent rate comes by 
law on September 24th, it must be realized that 
they sought to force higher rates upon those less 
fortunate than themselves and that they can not 
substantiate the claim that they were only inter- 
ested in putting a floor under wages. 

New England and other Northern States are 
using political power to regulate the affairs of 
the people of the Southern States, which was 
something which our forefathers sought to avoid 
when they wrote States Rights into the Consti- 
tution. 

North Carolina, South Carolina and several 
other States refused to ratify the Constitution 
until it was made to say: 

Powers not delegated to Congress by the States are re- 
served to the several States and to the people thereof. 


Those who are behind the movement to give 
Congress the power to control labor within the 
States, dared not take the legitimate and agreed 
route of a Constitutional Amendment because 
they knew that the States would not surrender 
any such powers to the Congress. 

They have taken the cowardly method of hav- 
ing Congress pass the legislation and now depend 
upon a packed United States Supreme Court to 
uphold same. 

Switzerland is the only republic in the history 
of the world which has existed for any great 
length of time. It has lasted over 700 years un- 
der a system which permits each province to gov- 
ern itself. 

The United States has lasted about 150 years 
under a system which permitted the States to 
hold all powers not specifically delegated to the 
Federal Government. 

The day is drawing near when citizens of some 


23 
i 
. 


e Sol 


ereaicr an New.England than in 
representatives of the Wages and Hours Law, a 
department of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
stand up and argue that there is no difference. 

Representatives of New England textile man- 

ufacturers divide their time between arguing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
they should be allowed to retain their advantage 
in freight rates and arguing before the Wages 
and Hours Administration that the South should 
not be given a differential in wages. 
; We realize today more than ever before the 
wisdom of our ancestors when they refused to 
ratify the Constitution of the United States until 
there was written therein a definite statement 
that powers not delegated to Congress were re- 
served to the States and to the people thereof 
: and provided that the agreement, which is the 
Constitution, could not be abrogated except by a 
vote of three-fourths of the States. 

They could not, of course, guarantee that the 
reserved power would not be eliminated by sub- 
terfuge and trickery and that is what is taking 
place today. 


oe o better evidence of a driving urge on the part of 


23 


ome day a Governor is going to tell the peo- 
of his State that Congress has never been 
ally granted control over their internals affairs 
| that they, as sovereign people, should resist 
h an invasion and other Governors and other 
tes will take their stand with them. 
Then we shall see what we shall see. 


Business Improvement 


Predicted 


The Brookmire Counselor of July Ist says: 


siness to steam ahead could be desired than that given 
current statistics. Note just a few: Car loadings rise 
the year’s highest . . . gains in electric power output 
ig it in sight of new records . . . weekly steel rate per- 
is the feat of reapproaching the peak that customarily 
s in March. 


he Imposition of Hidden Taxes 


of. Gus W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt University, 
eee in a recent address: 


» average citizen may be counted on to oppose any 
ise in direct taxes because he can count one. and 
can comprehend a direct tax. On the other hand, 
ay be counted on to support any movement to in- 
e indirect taxes because he hasn't the mental capac- 
© count two, and hence can't follow the process of 
ng the taxes to the prices he pays for the things he 
By the very simple method of adding taxes to 
s, the demagogue may lead the masses of the people 
tu destroy the government and destroy themselves finan- 
cially under the hallucination that they have no tax bur- 
den. 


Reason for New England Decline 


Because it substantiates statements contained 
in our editorial of July Ist, we quote the follow- 
ing statement of Thos. F. McMahon on January 
20, 1927: 


Another reason for the unhealthy state of affairs in the 
textile industry of New England is that mill owners have 
permitted their plants to become antiquated. In what 
condition would our railroads be today if they had not 
replaced the old-time engine of 50 years ago with modern 
equipment? During the years when the textile men were 
making substantial profits, many of them did not see fit 
to set aside a small percentage of their gross sales for the 
improvement of their mills, and it is this class of mill 
owner that is now registering the most bitter complaint 
about conditions. This is the day of electric light and 
radio, yet some of our mills are still burning the old oil 
lamps and otherwise operating their plants along mid- 
Victorian lines. This is an old story, of course, but it is 
becoming more increasingly apparent every day. 


| 
| 


Union, S. C——The Excelsior Mills closed three mon 
because of the weak cloth market, resumed operati 
recently. The plant manufactures narrow cotton shi 


Ings and employs approximately 185 persons. 


DaLton, GA.—Dalton Georgia Mfg. Co. has recent! 
been granted a charter for the manufacture of bedsprea 
draperies, and novelties. Petitioners were Frank M 
Carty, Claude D. Hill. Jr., and C. H. Guy. 


CHARLOTTE, N. ( \ charter has been issued by | 
Se% retary of State to the National Textile Co of Ch 
lotte, to deal -in cotton, cotton waste and kindred co 
modities under 1,000 no-par-value shares of authori 
Capital stock. 

A. W. Pearson. N. A. Pearson and E. A. Hilker, all 


Charlotte. subs¢ ribed three shares Stock 


NEwtTon, N. C.— Work is about completed on the 
struction of a new addition to the Mid-State Cloth N 
Inc., rayon weavers The new addition wil] doubl] 
former size of the plant. It is two stories, and has 
built between the present plant and the Southern 
road. The floor 


25,000 square feet 


ace olf the additi>n contams ag 


John Cilley, Jr., an official of the company, stat 
announcing the plans for the new addition, that nev 
chinery will be installed in this new addition. 


BURLINGTON, N, C_—In line with tentative plan 


nounced earlier, the Burlington Dyeing & Finishing 
plant A, formerly Armco Finishing, resumed oper: 
with one shift July 3rd, George A. Noah, a company 
cial, said. 


A second shift was expected to be added a week later, 


with the third going back to work on the following week 
in the event that business justifies, Noah said. 
Approximately 70 men were to go back to work on the 
hirst shift Monday of the more than 200 who became idle 
early in April when the plant was closed for repairs. 


Mosi.e, ALA. J. C. Sanders has made known the pur- 
chase of the Mobile Mil] of the Aponaug 


Manufacturing 
Co. He has formed a nev company 


fo manage the prop- 
erty and sell its product. to be known as the J. C. Sanders 
Cotton Mill Co., Inc.. with headquarters at Mobile. 

Incorporated in Alabama with an authorized Capital 
stock of $25,000. consisting of 250 shares valued at $100 
each, the new company is headed by Mr. Sanders as 
president and treasurer: Annie M. Sanders, as vice-presi- 
dent, and E, J. Curran as se retary. The papers of in- 
Corporation show that Mr. Sanders has 130 shares. Mrs. 
Sanders 100 shares and Mr. Curran 20 shares. 

The mill has 19,270 spindles and 526 Model F Draper 
looms and is manufa turing drills and sheetings up to 40 
inches, Mr. Sanders advises. At present operating a single 
shift of 44 hours, the mil} plans to go on a two-shift basis 
commencing next week. 


Selling of the product will be in charge of Mr. Sanders. 


{ 


SMITE. CO, 
The structure will cost between $40,000 and $50,000, 
and will be located east of the present main mill, adjoin- 
ing the cloth room. It will be one story high. with floor 
space 75x100 feet. The contract has been let and con 
struction is expected to begin immediately, Stone said. 
The building should be completed by August LSth, it 
was stated, but the plant will not be put in operation be- 
tore September 15th. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The Erwin Manufacturing (om- 
pany, sold recently at auction under court orders to T. 
G. Melson for $35,000. may be placed in operation 
at an early date. 


again 


L. O. Erwin, president of the former company who 
has been placed in charve by the new owner, said “no 
definite arrangements have been made, but we hope that 
under a reorganization we will be able to resume opera- 
tions at an early date.” 

Of the $35,000 price Mr. Melson bid as trustee for 
the creditors, $19.000 represented first mortgage bonds 
held against the mill. which must be paid first. leaving 
916,000 the amount paid for the equity in the plant. 

Erwin Mill manufactures knitted goods, and when op- 
erating at normal Capacity, employes 225 persons. It 
has been closed several months, 
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on Motor Repairs? 


Most of this expenditure is needless. Why? Because 
the new Walker motor fuse box, at a nominal installa 
tion cost, eliminates burning out ol! your tractional 
horsepower motors once and for all! 


Designed primarily to protect humidifier motors, this 
easily installed safeguarl is complete with 3-pole midget 


fusebase and top knockout Overload or insufficient 

oiling in your motors automatically cuts circuit, provided : 

proper size midget ftusetrons are placed in cutout base pt 

. . q 

(Condulet receptacle for bottom Li st p rice $2.25 ; 
plug-in convenience, shown in _ 
illustration above, can be sup- Inquire at your nearest Walker jobber—or send , 
plied at slight additional cost.) for Catalog No. 16 for full details. ' 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run. Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 


greatest improvement enter- 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
Reg. U.S. P.O. U. S. Standard staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 

manufactured only by the luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 


: have made it internationally famous. 

z N AT a LU N A L SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 
= 

= 


Hicks, American, Wilson 


Ring Traveler Co. V The 
Providence, R. 1. “ANDE R BILT 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. H O ig E L 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


—_— bat 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

* 
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TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


Warp Sizing Compounds 
Emulsified and Soluble Softeners 
Sulphonated Tallows and Oils 
Locust Bean Gum—Japan Wax 
Penetrants Shuttle Tallow 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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HUY THAVEHRSE GHINDERS 


with 


4-5 DIFFERENTIAL MUTIUNS 


equal 


AcCIDS— 
Acetic, Muriatic 


| Mono-Calcium Phosphate 
' Naphthalene 


UNSURPASSED 


Nitric, Oxalic Paradichlorobenzene 
- Sulphuric, Cresylic Phenol 
4 AMMONIA—Aqua and 
| Soda Ash 
Anhydrous 
Sodium Bichromate 
ALCOHOLS Sodium Metasilicate 
a ALUM—Commercial Sodium Silicate 
> Ammonia and tron Free Di-Sodium Phosphate 
- Bicarbonate of Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
Borax Tetra-Sodium Pyro- 
4 Calcium Chloride Phosphate 
Carbon Tetrachloride Talc 
a Caustic Soda Dairy Cleansers 
Caustic Potash For Bottles, Equipment 
4 Copper Sulphate Floors, etc. 
q Epsom Salt HTH-70, HTH-15 
Formaldehyde Lo-Bax 
Glauber'’s Salt Laundry Sodas 
Liquid Chlorine Detergent 
MORELAND CHEMICAL CO. 
Incorporated 
314 W. Henry St. Phone 1872 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
5000500000 


LOOM PICKERSand 


© 


He ON 


CARD GRINDING 


H. 5. HUY & SUN CUMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. breenville, 5. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton Braids and 
Printed String Specialties 
for all types of 
PACKAGING 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


Standard Tytape Company 
Asheboro, N. C. 


- ,*. 
ee 


Drop Forgings 

| $crew Machine Work 
| Bolts Nuts Cap Screws | 
Eve Bolts Studs 


) We specialize to the Textile Trade 
| Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 
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KHODE ISLAND Toot Co: 
[PRovibence 


Established 1834 


| 
son | 


Chas. Cannon’s Testimony At Atlanta Wage 
Hearing 

(Continued from Page 10) 
disadvantages from the time it started more than 50 
years ago. The textile industry in the South has offered 
employment to tens of thousands of people who were al- 
most entirely dependent upon agriculture before the com- 
ing of the textile industry. We do not hear any great 
cry on the part of the would-be saviors of the textile 
employees that the cotton farmer should be protected. 
In fact, it was an Eastern mill that was successful in 
having the processing tax declared unconstitutional. Mr. 
secretary Wallace has expressed the views that the plight 
of the cotton farmer would not be half so serious as it is 
today if his AAA farm program had been continued. 
[ do wish to call to your attention the fact that it all 
depends on whose ox is being gored as to whom our 
would-be saviors are interested in saving. 

If you should call a new committee together in the view 
to considering a higher minimum wage than 30 cents. 
the assistants in your department should be instructed to 
furnish information and not to attempt to express their 
opinions and then have the committee to follow same. 
The work of Committee No. 1 was made much harder, 
and in fact I think their determinations were greatly 
prejudiced, by the conclusions in the reports which were 
advocated by members of the staff and the publicity given 
by a part of the staff to their conclusions. Much of 
the information submitted by the staff of the Wage and 
Hour Division was based entirely on theory. Their con- 
clusions were incorrect, and no statement made by them 
before the full committee was ever adequate to correct 
misiniormation which they had originally submitted. 
Anyone familiar with the manufacturing and marketing 
of textiles is fully aware that once the cost has been added 
to the product, from that point forward it must carry 
its share of the burden, whether it be overhead, taxes. 
commissions, loss in seconds, or profits, or any other cost. 
In spite of the above, which appears to me to be the A. 
B. C, of the cost of distribution, your staff submitted 
figures to show and gave publicity to the fact that the 
cost added by the manufacturer would become less and 
less through each step the goods traveled, and might in 
fact be absorbed or wiped out before it reached the con- 
sumer. The members of Committee No. 1 were actually 
criticized by your staff for objecting to this type of in- 
formation being made public by the staff, on the grounds 
that the members of the committee should have objected 
to it when it was put in evidence. I beg to submit that. 
if a new committee is appointed they should not be sub- 
ject to any such high pressure evidence, conclusions, and 
publicity. It is a fact that new figures were furnished 
to the sub-committee which more nearly show a correct 
appraisal of the cost item, but the first figures were not 
properly withdrawn from all members of the Committee. 
and the damage had already been done and was never 
properly repudiated. I, 
you, Mr. Administrator, that if you reject the 3214 cent 
minimum wage and allow the 30 cent minimum to be- 
come effective in October of 1939, you will be carrying 


therefore. wish to Suggest to 


out the law as written by the Congress, you will be serv- 
ing the interest of a great number of employees in the 
textile industry, and if the condition develops at any 
time, it is my opinion that you could summon a com- 
mittee, and with the proper instructions, study and arrive 
at a recommendation for a higher wage in a very short 
time 


Rice 


Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Massachusetts 


Millbury 


& 


One for all and 


In the complete line of Victor Travelers. 
there is one for every spinning requriement 
and all are designed and produced for one purpose provide better 
Hundreds of mills have found results exceptional with Victor Travel 
ers Why not try them Write for FREE samples 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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SELLING AGENTS for, Cotton Goods Markets 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


New York.—With practically all lines of cotton gray 
goods quiet, the period of quietness was more or less ex- 


5 pected after the recent buying moves, and the trade is not . 
concerned particularly over prospects. Trading, though 


Deering Milliken R light, has been steady enough, and it is the presence or 


lack of a moderate day-to-day business that ultimately 
& Company makes or breaks a market, according to this viewpoint. 
Incorporated Were the recent continuity of activity to be sustained, 
some merchants further argue, the “test” of prices which 
79-83 Leonard St. S had been anti ipated may not take place, at least not in 
the near future. 
New York 


All-such comments on the current situation. it is fur- 


300 West Adams Street ther pointed out, are predicated on the assumption that 
: mills are going through with their three months’ curtail- 
Chicago ment program. Nothing has happened to indicate other- 


on wise: in fact. it is noted. the emergence of one or two 


“tight” spots—as in 38-inch, 60x48, 6.25 yard—is re- 
3 garded asa reflection of curtailment. 


The news that the print cloth group is definitely taking 

action to widen the collection of statistics did not evoke 

CURRAN & BARRY much trade comment. From well-informed centers, how- 
5S ever, came the additional information that the mills are 
proceeding most carefully in approaching the proposal to 


320 Broadway . devise wavs and means of controlling inventories. 


Every effort will be made, it is understood, to follow a 
N Y k N Vy 5 course that will be constructive both for buyers and -sell- 
Cw or ’ z ? ers. If the leading merchants have their way, nothing 
“4 will be attempted that will lead to a false stimulation of 
3 the market. They wish to be able to tell customers that, 
whatever plan they pursue, it will be worthy of their con- 

fidence. 


Domestic Export Probably the most heartening news of the past few 


: weeks was the announcement of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 


M E R C H A N D I ts I N G tute that unfilled orders on hand for cotton goods exceeds 


mill stock. 


Soshua SS Baily There has been some widening of the margins since the 


5 market commenced to improve five or six weeks ago. The 


& Compan y gains, however, are said to have been offset, if not negat- 


ed, by continuing advances in the cost of cotton. Looking 


into the future, sellers are also anxious to so improve the 
40 Worth Street 


price level as to compensate for the expenses incidental to 


New York the emergency curtailment of production and for coming 


increases in the wage bill. 


Wellington, Sears | J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 40 - 46 Leonard St.. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


W hile 


cotton 


Philadelphia. 
action in the yarn 
weeks, the buying has 
called satisfac tory, 


there has been no spectacular 
market during the 


been in sufficient 


past few 
volume to be 
and prices have showed not the least 
sign of weakening in most cases. 


While there are still some bargain prices to be found in 
yarns, usually the offerer does not specify the quality of 
the yarn nor the amount available at the bargain price. 
Some observers are of the opinion that these bargain rates 
are for small lots of inferior yarn and will have 
at all on the general rate 


no eftect 
structure. 


The aggregate buying of yarns has been rather large, 
but it has also been spotty and selective, with some 


yarn sources reporting poor business and others reporting 
sales as excellent. In the case of the larger and more de- 
pendable organizations business has been good. 
the customers have 


because 
learned that these larger sources can 
be depended upon to deliver yarn contracted for regard 
less of the way the cotton market Also, the yarn 
more uhiform and better quality and users are 
willing to pay more than the lowest price for yarn of this 
quality and dependability. 


turns. 
is of a 


Sales of single combed yarn and shipments of single 
and ply combed have been pointing upward 
figures furnished by 
and production. 


, according to 
their shipments 
With two exceptions, the buying of sin- 
gle combed yarn recently 
the latter weeks of March. 


spinners on sales, 


has been the most active since 


Sales of ply combed have varied up and down about 
300,000 pounds from week to week during the past three 
cieitha and they represent the best 
new business in this division since the 


run «of 
1937. 


continuous 
early part of 
The weekly 


rate of single combed yarn shipments has 


approached one million pounds, or nearly 
and this ; 
a record back to the early spring of 1937. 


equal to the 


average week ply yarn deliveries, ilso constitutes 


In part, this sustained 


combed peeler yarn has been due 


showing of 
to the good record 
sales experienced by the mercerizers during most of the 
iirst half of this vear. 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


LUG STRAPS 
HOLDUPS, ETC. 


Proven in Practice 


Terrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


consumption of 


LOCKHART 


B R N D 
CHOICE ALABAMA ‘PINE 


End-matched. 
"COTTAGE" and "BUNGALOW" 


Produced in 


Grades. Low First Cost. Lays 
without waste. Low upkeep cost. 
Conforms to FHA Minimum 
Construction Standards. 


CREOSOTED & “WOLMANIZED™ 
LUMBER 

including Planking, Decking, 

Flooring and Timbers, pressure- 

treated with Creosote or with 

"Wolman Salts” preservative. 

Pre-fabricated on specification. 


Address inquiries to: 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 
LOCKHART, ALABAMA 


INDUSTRY 


CROSSETT WATZEK GATES 


SUITABLE 


We have thousands of 
different styles of Travel- 
ers in stock. If you are 
me not getting the best re- 
sults, write us about it or 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanbura. S. C 


FALL RIVER , MASS. 
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Springs Cotton Mills To Erect 
Office 


The Springs Cotton Mills, with 
plants at Lancaster, Kershaw, Ches- 
ter and Fort Mill, S. C., will erect a 
modern office building, a short dis- 
tance from the upper Fort Mill plant 
and on the road from Fort Mill to 
Pineville, N. C., 


executive offices from Lancaster. S. C. 


and will move the 


At the present time the private car 
of President Elliott Springs has been 
placed on a sidetrack and is being 
used as the executive office, but plans 
are being drawn for an office building 
which will be full air conditioned and 


will be of an unusual design. 


Rayon Yarn Shipments 
Show Big Gain in June 


New York.——June rayon yarn ship- 
ments shot up to 32,900,000 pounds 
from 25,900,000 in May, Rayon Or- 
ganon, trade journal, said. In June a 
year ago shipments totaled only 18,- 
100,000 tons. 

The increase was drawn entirely 
from producers’ stocks, which drop- 
ped from 41,000,000 to 32,800,000 
pounds, the magazine said. 

Cotton Woven Goods 
Mills Second in Number 
Of Employees in 1937 


Washington.—Steel, cotton woven 
goods and the lumber and _ timber 
products industries were the three 
leading employers in the United 
States in 1937, according to reports 
of the Census Bureau, Department of 
Commerce. 

Topping the list of industrial em- 
ployers were 18 industries, each of 
which employed 100,000 or more 
wage earners. These are: Steel work- 
ers and rolling mill products, 479,342 
wage earners; cotton woven goods, 
336,104; lumber and. timber prod- 


ucts, 323.928: motor vehicle bodies 


and motor vehicle apparatus and sup- 
plies, 257,660; bread parts, 284,814: 
electrical machinery, and other ba- 
kary products, 239,388. 


Index 
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Department 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 
Men tike ‘em. 


Women like ‘em. 

} They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
j and do not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 
Box 841 


Greenville, S. C. 


* 


For Quick Service, Quality Mer- 

chandise Reasonably Priced, send 

your orders and inquiries for 

everything for the Maintenance of 
your plant to 


! 

ATLAS SUPPLY COMPANY 

' Wholesale Plumbing, Heating and 
j Mill Supplies, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Etc. 
(Nationally-Known and Advertised 
H Products) 

i WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

i Phones: 6112-3-4 

i Private Long Distance No. 909 


PAUL B. EATON 
i PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Chartotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. i 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U.S. Patent Office 


ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE M. 

desire position. 33 vears old. Full ex- 
fashion hosiery and 
proadsilk mill. Also construction work. 
Lddress care Textile Bulletin 


perienced in ful 
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| SALESMAN WANTED 


" To represent well known manufac- 

turer of Leather Belting. Southern 

Must be experienced in 

this line and thoroughly reliable. j 

" Give full particulars first letter. j 

Address ‘‘Leather,’’ 

Care Textile Bulletin 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


' We furnish trained reliable opera- 
" tives, both male and female. to 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 
" cover dishonesty, disloyalty and 
. trouble makers. (No strike break- 
' ers.) No contract or retainer fee 
required You pay a reasonable 
j price when work is done. We also 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 
j detective work; civil, criminal. in- 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
i mestic, store checking, and trans- 
: portation reports. Dictograph, sound 
recording, tel-tap and camera 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 
' banks, any police department or 
State official in Virginia. or city 
| official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- 
 Vited 
Established 1918 


No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 
DETECTIVES, INC. 
t. 


915 Main Lynchburg, Va. 
Day and Night Phone. 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 
perfect .fit. . A 


perfect fit gives 
satisfaction ond 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


FOR SALE 


i—H & B Roving Frames. 
sx 4 
condition. Can be seen running in 
ur plant at Kershaw 


160 spindles each 


The Springs Cotton Mills 
Lancaster, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


We carry a complete line of | 
HIGH GRADE Used and Re- 
built Machine Shop Equipment. 


LET US HAVE YOUR 
INQUIRIES 


JONES MACHINE TOOL 
COMPANY 
528 E. Front St., Cincinnati, O. 


EXPERIENCE) cloth room overseer on 


spun rayon, satin, taffeta and print 
cloths Will consider anything with a 
future. No trouble handling labor. Ref- 
erence furnished. Address “‘N. H.,”’ care 


Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent; 
or if in a medium large mill as overseer 
of carding or spinning. Textile educa 
tion and fifteen years experience jus 
tify your inquiry. Now employed but 
have excellent desiring 
change. Textile 
Bulletin. 


reasons for 
“Confidential,” care 


3] 


“NON-NOTIFICATION”’ 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
FINANCING 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


FOR SALE—AVAILABLE NOW 


4H G B 10 x 5” Intermediates, 
102 spindles, 1896, 1899, 1899, 
1900 


14—H & B 7 x 3% Fine Fromes; 6 
of these 144 spindles, date 
4—1922, 1923, 1929. 


Elizabeth City Cotton Mills 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Pooled Wool Brings 
Farmers More Cash 


Sparta, N. C.—Alleghany and 
Ashe County farmers, who sold their 
wool in a pool here, received 31 cents 
a pound, compared with 25 cents last 
year, Paul L. Fletcher, livestock mar- 
keting specialist of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture. re- 
ported. 


Cotton Acreage Is Unchanged 


Washington.——The Agriculture De- 
partment reported cotton in cultiva- 
tion July Ist otaled 24,943,000 acres, 
or 99.7 per cent of the acfeage in 
cultivation a year ago. 

The condition of the crop and 
forecast of probable production of 
lint cotton will not be issued until 
August 8th, the Departmenting being 
prevented by law from making public 
such information prior to the August 
canvass. 

A year ago the area in cultivation 
was 25,018,000 acres, abandonment 
was 1.1 per cent, area picked 24,480.,- 
O00 acres, yield 235.8 pounds per 
acre and total production 11,944,000 
bales of 500 pounds each. Two years 
ago the July acreage was 34,090,000, 
abandonment 1.4 per cent, area pick- 
ed 33,623,000 acres, yield 269.9 
pounds and production 19,846,000 
bales. The ten-year (1929-38) aver- 
age planted area was 34,929,000 
acres, abandonment 2.2 per cent, area 
picked 33,166,000 acres, acre yield 
198.1 pounds, and production 13.,- 
493,000 bales. 

The area in cultivation July and its 
percentage of the area a year ago by 
States, included: North Carolina, 
787,000 and 89; South Carolina, 1,- 
263,000 and 100. 


— 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 

| Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers | 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 

weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are | 

| made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 

purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 

owing to the extra length of the fibres. | 
We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 

| cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. | 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Representatives 
Ernest F. Culbreath Herbert Booth | 


£02 Com. Bank Bidg. Claridge Manor Apts. 
Charlotte, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters 


—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Rubber Wheels Portable Elevators | Shelving 
Lockers 

Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


s. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 5 


CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 
= 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 
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K. P. Lewis Testifies At Atlanta Wage Hearing 
(Continued from Page 8) 


period cannot be divorced from that background of rapid 
economic recovery. 

The second point that I want to make with respect to 
the NRA period, Mr. Administrator, is that notwith- 
standing all that has been said concerning the prosperity 
of that period, testimony before this Industry Committee 
shows that within the first six months of the Code, and on 
two other occasions—in 1934 and 1935—the administra- 
tor of the NRA, in resporise to demands of the industry, 
was obliged to invoke orders to reduce the permissible 
machine running time of the industry in order to prevent 
a complete demoralization of the price structure arising 
from the industry’s inability to move its goods into con- 
sumption. Testimony before the committee, based on 
reports of the Federal Trade Commission, also show that 
during the four six-month periods of the NRA the indus- 
try earned a return on its investment in only two; and 
significantly, these were the first two periods, when spec- 
ulative influences were dominant, “public and business 
confidence was reviving, and the industry was reaping the 
advantage of rising raw cotton prices.” 

All these forces are absent today and the immediate 
future of the industry is veiled in uncertainty. 


Cotton Policy Confusing 


A very great uncertainty that confronts the industry, 
Mr. Administrator, concerns the policy of the national 
administration with respect to our raw material. For 
months now the raw cotton price structure has been 
completely distorted. Whereas we now have the greatest 
carry-over of cotton in the history of the country, this 
industry is confronted with a shortage of raw materials. 
At the same time that the tight spot market forces us to 
pay inordinate premiums for our raw material, the prices 
on the future market show large discounts in the distant 
months relative to the near months. The fact that distant 
months are selling at a discount relative to the near 
months has not only slowed down the willingness of the 
buyer to place orders beyond his immediate needs, but 
also makes him reluctant to pay a price which reflects 
the actual price we are obliged to pay for cotton. 

To this disturbing situation has now been added addi- 
tional unsettling factors. The failure of the cotton pro- 
gram to achieve its objective has forced the Congress and 
the Administration to re-examine its cotton program. At 
the present time it is impossible to say what changes will 
be made, but the Administration proposals with respect 
to an export subsidy and the Department of Agriculture 
recommendation of a processing tax or some other tax on 
cotton to finance the program make the future most un- 
certain. It has been stated in these hearings that matters 
of this kind are of no concern to the Administrator. But 
we beg to insist that the matter of wages cannot be iso- 
lated from other elements in our cost structure without 
seriously imperiling the mills and the employment they 
can offer their workers. Wages, like taxes, are an in- 
escapable part of the cost of production. Mr. Hinrichs 
states at the top of page 41 of Bulletin 663, issued in 
November, 1938, that “prices and mill margins appear to 
be close to the costs of the most efficient producers.” We 
have seen that there are no profits out of which appre- 
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ciable increases in costs could be paid. We, therefore, 
feel and earnestly suggest that all factors bearing upon 
the ability of this industry to sell more of its products 
and sell them at higher prices are directly relevant to this 
inquiry. We know from our earlier experiences that an 
increase in wages accompanied by a substantial increase 
in the cost of our raw materials has an adverse effect on 
our markets and upon the employment opportunities of 
mill employees. 


Mill Margin Explained 


| have referred to mill margins, and let me say for the 
benefit of those not familiar with the term that mill mar- 
gins are the difference between the selling price of the 
cloth and the cost of the cotton that went into the cloth. 
Let us consider these in somewhat more detail. Compila- 
tion of the margins on 17 constructions of print cloths, 
sheeting, drills, twills and sateens, by the Division ol 
Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
show that beginning with January, 1937, the average 
margin was 18.22c and there was a gradual decline 
throughout practically the entire year to 11.68c in De- 
cember. In January, 1938, the margin was 11.47c. In 
the fall of that year a further narrowing of the margin 
was under way—in October the margin was 10.88c: No- 
vember, 10.78c; December, 10.69c; January, 1939, 
10.46c; February, 10.05c; March, 10.1l1c; April, 10.01c, 
and 9.45c in May. In other words, from the beginning of 
1937 to date there has been a drop in the market of these 
17 constructions of 8.77. This decline in margins is 
While 
this matter will be further developed by another witness, 
I wish to state now that we believe that prevailing low 
mill margins indicate that this is a most inopportune time 
for the inauguration of any program that will further in- 
crease the costs of operations. 

Testimony has been given in these hearings that in the 
last two or three weeks there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the prices of cotton goods, the statement being 
made that denims have gone up 4c a yard and a certain 
description of print cloths has increased 3c a yard on 
39” 80 square print cloth and similar advance on two 
other grades of cloth. I call attention to the fact that 
since March of this year, the trend of cotton futures 
prices has been as follows: ‘The average, high and low, 
of July cotton during the month of March was 8.0Ic, in 
June, up to June 20, 9.09c, a difference of 1.08c per 
pound. Adding to this the additional cost of waste due 
to the high price of cotton shows a total increased cost of 
cotton including waste of 1.27. On 2.20-yard denims, “2c 
per yard means 1.10c per pound. The increase on 80x 
80s, weighing 4.00 yards to the pound, would show ad- 
vance of 1.50c per pound. In other words, it would seem 
that the price of cotton increased about as much as the 
advances stated on the goods. This calculation is based 
on futures prices and hence understates the actual cost of 
spot cotton on which there are high premiums. Since 
June 20 the price of cotton has advanced further. 


responsible for the losses now being sustained. 


Short Improvement No Indication of Favorable Trend 


But even if this were not true, Mr. Administrator, it is 
respectfully submitted that an improvement registered 
over two or three weeks is no sufficient indication of a 
general favorable trend. I recall at the time of the hear- 
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Mr. James H. Lewis is in charge at Room 617 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


We will continue to maintain southern district offices 
at 172 Trinity Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., with Mr. S. G 
Boyd as Manager and at Santa Fe Building, Dallas, 
Texas with Mr, Olin Duff as Manager. 


MANUFACTURING CO., ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. 

Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 

SOUTHERN OFFICES: ATLANTA « CHARLOTTE « DALLAS 
Textile Department 


P. N. THORPE & CO. — 267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER ,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


ell Machine (0.. Sic 


Charlotte, N.C. 


QM 4 


Dixon's Patent Re- 

versible and Lock- 

ing in Back Saddle 


with New  Oliling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 
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Moving 


and Erecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 
or location—-is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 

During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting | 
their machinery. 


If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or ' 
Tclephone For Detailed Information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc.  ! 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


We Make 
SPECIAL BRANDS 
of LEATHER BELTING 
for LOOMS, CARDS 
and SPINNING FRAMES 
THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, S.C. - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn, - . - - - .390 S. Second St. 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1398 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
= GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 
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ing before the Industry Committee, many witnesses were 
of the opinion that not only this industry, but business 
generally, was upon the threshold of a substantial and 
sustained upturn. We now know that this did not mate- 
rialize, but that, on the contrary, conditions became pro- 
gressively worse. We know, further, that over a 19-year 
period which included the generally prosperous period of 
the 20’s, the record of this industry has been one of 
infrequent profits and extreme instability. 

In the face of these conditions which will be elaborated 
by other witnesses, the adustments that a rate of 32'%c 
would force upon the industry, would, in our judgment, 
be greater than has been indicated in the testimony. 

| wish to point out, Mr. Administrator, that a mini- 
mum rate of 32'c applied to all employees is higher 
than has ever prevailed in this industry, and there is 
nothing in its experience, even during NRA, which would 
enable any one to demonstrate statistically what adjust- 
ments would have to be made in rates now at or above the 
minimum. 


It is our firm belief that in recommending a flat mini- 
mum of 32'c the majority failed to recognize the differ- 
ences that exist in the common labor rates between the 
North and the South; and we believe that the failure of 
the committee to consider this fact with the weight it 
deserves has caused it to underestimate the extent of the 
readjustment in the Southern wage rate that would be 
required by the proposed rate. This aspect of the pro- 
posed rate is of such importance that it will be presented 
in greater detail by another witness. 

Mr. Hinrichs stated (Bulletin 663, p. 136) that ‘‘be- 
cause of the existence of two minima in Southern mills, it 
is quite possible that a general wage increase of.as much 
as 5 cents might result from an absolute 30-cent mini- 
mum, even in mills averaging 37.5 to 42.5 cents.” The 
same authority indicates that, as of August, 1938, South- 
ern textile workers averaged 36.54 cents per hour, from 
which it might be concluded that even a 30-cent mini- 
mum would increase total labor costs for the Southern 
section of the industry by a larger percentage than that 
estimated by Mr. Tolles, for the 32'4-cent minimum. 

On the other hand, Mr. Administrator, we do not be- 
lieve that this reflects the true picture, even as to the 
effect of a 30 cent absolute minimum. I have referred 
to the effect upon the Southern branch of the industry 
and other testimony has dwelt at length upon the im- 
pact of different minima upon the average wages paid. 
The truth is that this readjustment would not have to 
be made by the industry as a whole, but by individual 
mills, And while as to this we have no comprehensive 
information, such data as we do have are productive of 
anything but confidence that many of these mills will 
not be forced out of business. I quote from the brief 
of the Cotton Textile Institute. “The application of a 
high minimum would fall with the greatest severity upon 
high cost mills. With financial resources too small to 
tide them over until conditions improve, many of these 
mills would be forced out of the industry. The tragedy 
of the withdrawal of those mills from the industry arises 
from the fact that they are located, in a majority of in- 
stances, in isolated communities that have no alternative 
sources of employment. In the cotton textile industry, 
for example, more than one-half the mills, employing 
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200,000 workers, are located in communities of less than 
5,000 population.” 


No Evidence To Support Readjustment Theory 


It has been stated that such adjustments as would be 
necessary could easily be made, and the effects thereof 
on costs could be mitigated by changes in management 
methods and by modernization. No factual information, 
to my knowledge, has been offered to show that this is so. 
I wish again to point out that the disparity between pre- 
vailing prices and costs would already have forced a re- 
sort to such methods if they were now available. No 
evidence has been offered to the Industry Committee, nor 
to you, Mr. Administrator, that would show what. mills 
will most feel the impact of the proposed rate and their 
capacity to adjust themselves to the change. Reference 
has been made to obsolete equipment, but no evidence 
has been offered to show that such mills have either the 
financial resources or the borrowing capacity to effect 
such changes. Certainly there is nothing in the recent 
financial history of this industry to warrant the opinion 
that the industry as a whole, especially those mills that 
will be affected most, have the resources to finance such 
a modernization program. 

It has been stated that periods of high costs and high 
prices have always been accompanied by great activity 
in the industry, and it is inferred that such increases in 
costs as would result from the proposed wage order 
would stiffen prices and increase demand. It seems to 
us, Mr. Administrator, that such statements fail to dis- 
tinguish between cause and effect. High prices for tex- 
tiles are the result of a vigorous demand for textiles and 
not the cause of the demand. 


Stabilization Talk All Theory 


During the course of last week’s testimony, Mr. Ad- 
ministrator, you heard several interpretations of the pur- 
poses of the Fair Labor Standards Act. It has been 
suggested that it was the intent of Congress to equalize 
wages as between the several sections of the country and 
between mills in each section. It has been stated that 
a single minimum, and let it be emphasized a high one, 
would equalize labor rates and stabilize the industry 
without a substantial curtailment of employment. We 
wish to point out that the Statements concerning the 
stabilization that would result from the proposed mini- 
mum were unsupported by any factual data, were only 
opinions and at best mere hopes, and came from indivi- 
duals who would not be affected by such a wage order. 

We in the South are as anxious as any other group 
to see conditions in this industry stabilized, but we deny 
that this is the fundamental purpose of the Act, or that 
it can be achieved by a flat minimum nationally applied 
without a consideration of all the other items that enter 
into our cost structure. 

We also insist that it was not the intent of Congress 
that the Act be applied in such a way as to arbitrarily 
standardize and rigidify wage rates. Although the law 
prohibits the application of differentials solely on a re- 
gional basis, we believe it can be well demonstrated, as 
witnesses to follow will endeavor to show, that the South 
is adversely affected by freight rate discrimination, and 


(Contimwed on Page 37) 
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. of ordering alkalies cost you money. Use 
Solvay Alkalies in the manufacture of your tex- 
tiles and be certain! Write today for a copy of 


the Solvay Products Book. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalie and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlorte Chicago Cincimnati Cleveland 
Detroit Indianapolis New Orleans New York 
Philadelph ial Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


SOLVAY ALKALIE S 


L.A. Autfmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
¢ AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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New England Hepresentative 
BEHNARD B. BUTLER 
75 Cheney Street 


Newport, N. H. 


Southern. Hepresentative 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 
“ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY FILLETING 
The New Flexible’ “Needs No Damping 
= 
= 
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TRADE MARK 


Stocks in 
all the leading 
Mill Centres | || 


GUARANTEED QWUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


The Standard 
Card-Grinding 

Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Medium 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 


Card-Clothing | 
Makers 


RALPH E. LOPER CoO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTED 


QNEPIECT | 


FURNACE 
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These Wage and Hour Hearings 
(Continued on Page 6) 
as will cause greater unemployment will, in the opinion 
of the writer, result in placing our nation squarely in the 
lap of National Socialism. 

Donald Richberg, on the witness stand several years 
ago, in answer to the question, “Do you believe that 
permanent standards of wages and hours can be fixed by 
any government agency?’ replied, “They can be perma- 
nent only to the extent that they are flexible.” And in 
answer to the question, “But it is true that in the long 
run the workers must reply on profitable enterprise fu: 
their continued prosperity,” he replied, “Yes, unless you 
are prepared for some form of Fascism, Communism, or 
State Socialism, to which I am opposed.” 

The Textile Industry at this time cannot absorb a 
wage increase. What is added as an increase in hourly 
wage rates will be offset either by less operating time or 
by a reduction in the number of employees. In either 
case it means less annual income for the total now em- 
ployed, or more unemployment. 
means State control of production. 

The workers must wait for a greater degree of prosper- 
ity or else accept a form of Fascism as the only alterna- 
tive. 


More unemployment 


Cotton Mill Church Destroyed by Fire 


The Piedmont Cotton Mill Baptist Church, of Egan 
Park, Ga., burned to the ground June 22nd as the after- 
math of an electrical storm in the community several 
hours earlier. A bolt of lightning struck the building. 

The building had been repainted and reconditioned 
less than a month ago. 


432,366 Spindles in Cotton Mills in April Used 
On Rayon Fiber 


Washington, D. C. ilineiin a special survey, the 
director of the census made known that 432,366 spindles 
in cotton mills were operated on spinning rayon fiber 
only, during April this year, and 86,308 spindles on rayon 
hber mixed with cotton. This is the first survey of its 
kind ever made by the Census Bureau. It was under- 
taken at the request of the trade. 

All of the cotton spinning mills were canvassed for the 
data, thus making available reliable information as to the 
extent of this activity. The spindles reported on rayon 
fiber only, the director states, were not included in the 
total number of accurate spindles, nor were the active 
hours for such spindles included in the total number of 
active cotton spindle hours. 

In addition to the above, some spindles in cotton mills 
were reported as spinning rayon and wool mixed, and 
some rayon and silk mixed. There were also upward of 
100,000 spindles operating on rayon fiber in former cotton 
mills which have gone over entirely to the spinning of 
rayon. 

The total number of cotton spinning spindles in place 
on April 30, 1939, was 25,680,020, of which 22,109,394 
were active at some time during the month, and the 
number of active cotton spindle hours totaled 6,892,786,- 
934. 
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K. P. Lewis Testifies At Atlanta Wage Hearing 
(Continued from Page 35) 


that it further suffers from the longer time required to 
get its products to market. 

We also believe that the question of differences in cost 
of living were not adequately investigated, and that in- 
sufficient consideration was given to the contributions 
which the employer makes to lower living costs of his 
A considerable number of Southern workers 
live in so-called company houses, which are furnished 
with electricity and water aft rates substantially lower 
than would otherwise obtain and represent a financial 
burden on the mills. 


employees. 


No adequate study has been made of the details of the 
cost of living in the small towns which are the location 
of most of the mills of the South, and we feel that this 
matter of the cost of living should be given further study. 


WPA Recognizes Differential 


In connection with differentials, it is interesting to 
note that one branch of the Government—the WPA 
recognizes a very great difference in living costs by the 
wage schedules for different parts of the country, and a 
committee under another branch taking the position that 
there is practically no difference. 

Mr. Administrator, we have had no extensive experi- 
ence in the application of this type of legislation. We 
know that we are dealing with an industry, the part of 
which has been characterized by more instability and 
losses than stability and profits. We know that for a 
variety of reasons, some of which have been enumerated 
here, that the condition of the industry is prescribed and 
its immediate future uncertain. 


Mr. Administrator, in October of last year the intro- 
duction of the 25 cent minimum increased the hourly 
rates paid to 31,000 employees, or approximately 9°% of 
all the workers in the industry. A 30 cent minimum, 
which will be required by law in October, will involve 
raising the wages of 70,000 workers, 68,000 of whom 
are in the South. The task of achieving this readjust- 
ment and assuming this burden, in the light on present 
and predictable market conditions, will be no small 
achievement, and the industry should be given an oppor- 
tunity to adjust itself to the burden before greater ones 
are placed on it. In this connection, we wish to em- 
phasize that Congress has allowed six years in which to 
make the transition from 30c to 40c. Since, under all 
these circumstances, and since it has not been demon- 
strated that the proposed minimum would not in fact 
cause immediate and substantial unemployment, is it not 
the part of wisdom to observe the effect of the 30 cent 
minimum for a reasonable period before attempting to 
establish a more drastic change? 


Much liberal legislation, possibly including the NRA, 
has been wrecked by attempting too much in too short 
a time. In fairness to this industry—and indeed to this 
Act itself——we take our stand on the side of the more 
cautious approach, and earnestly request that you disap- 
prove the recommendation and refer the matter back to 
the Committee. 


1Bulletin No. 663, ‘‘Wages in Cotton Goods Manufacturing,’’ U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 73. 
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Give your product “Consumer Appeal, and back-up 
advertising with a package that 1s truly competitive 
Too often buying decisions depend upon package 
appearance 


Old Dominion Box Co.,Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Va. Charlotte. N.C 


Martinsville. Kinston, N.C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C Burlington, N.C 


Asheboro, N. C 


We completely fabricate, ma- 

chine, and cut Non-metallic” 

Gears to your specifications 

and ship the same day order 
*PHENOLIZED is received. 
CANVAS 


Manufacturers of Industrial 


Gears for the South 


The SLAYSMAN CO. 


801-813 E. Pratt Street - 


Formica 
Insurok 
and others 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
: Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. | 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) | 
fi GAINESVILLE, GA. garet Currie, beloved nurse, has an apartment and so 
7 Sie is always at hand when needed. There is a first-aid 
: Gainsville Cotton Mills room, a well-equipped operating room, and two beds 
One of the most enjoyable visits I’ve had in a long 
time was recently with the delightful people of Gainesville (a ” 
Cotton Mills, where good will abounds. 
Around one hundred employees have bought homes 
shown in picture. 4 
y from the mill company at prices from $1,200 to $1,500 
with long term payments that make it easy as rent. The 
7 homes are nice, have beautiful shubbery, and some have | 
lovely lawns. 


Home of A. G. Reed, Second Hand in the Weaving 


Department. 

which were occupied by youngsters who had just had 

their tonsils removed and looked well contented. Bad 

tonsils and adnoids don’t have a chance around Miss , 


Tus 


View showing corner of J. T. Crumley’s home and just a 
little of the artistically trimmed shrubbery. Mr. Crumley is 
a loom fixer and has bought this home from the mill com.- 
pany. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Barker certainly have wonderful 
taste in interior decoration, and have made their home 
unusually attractive. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor Addis were 
having their home remodeled and repainted inside, and 
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in fact all are deeply interested in improvements. Seated: J. W. O'Neal, Superintendent, and Glenn McCon- 
nell, Assistant Treasurer. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Crumley have a yard of shubbery Standing: R. C. Jubin, Master Mechanic; J. W. Morrison, 


Overseer Carding; Frank Ticker, Overseer Cloth Room; H. 
L. Childress, Overseer Weaving; J. L. Allen, Overseer Spin- 
ning. 


that is very unique. See one corner of the grounds as 
The Clinic 


Near the mill and conveniently located to all the vil- 
lage is a very attractive clinic building, where Miss Mar- 


Currie and the good doctors who are interested in keep- 
ing people well. 
Mill operatives and their families are protected by hos- 
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pital insurance, and the health of this community is well 
taken care of. 

A beauty parlor and class rooms are in the basement 
of this pretty building. 


Safety First 


Gainesville Cotton Mills has an enviable record for safe 
operations. Liberty Mutual Insurance Company pre- 
sented the mill with a handsome bronze plaque, stating 
that 1,113,972 man hours had been run without a lost- 
time accident. This remarkable record was made from 
June 29, 1937, to July 15, 1938. Then an operative fell 
and severely cut himself with an open knife. It takes 
a large number of operatives to run 61,440 spindles and 
around 1,500 looms, and this safety record is one to be 
proud of. 

A framed copy of the bronze plaque hangs in each of 
the mill departments, and all are now trying to make a 
still greater showing with 750,000 man hours to their 
credit co far without an accident. Here’s hoping they 
beat their own selves in the second safety first game. 


A Remarkable Family 


G. H. Allen, doorman, formerly village policeman for 
13 years, age 74, and the father of 16 children, has been 
here around 20 years. Mrs. Allen, the mother, is 69, a 
jolly 200 pounder and just beginning to turn gray. She 
does her own work and has one of the nicest gardens in 
the village. Mr. Allen says that not one of his children 
ever gave the least trouble or worry. Counting children, 
in-laws, and grandchildren, there are 18 of this remark- 


Three Generations—G. H. Allen, Door Man, and his son, 
J. L. Allen, Overseer of Spinning, in front row. Standing in 
rear are J. D. Allen and J. E. Allen, sons of J. L.. and mem- 
bers of the office force. 


able family working in Gainesville Cotton Mill. His son, 
J. L. Allen, is the efficient and well-liked overseer of 
spinning, and two of his sons hold good positions—one 
in the main office and another training up inside the mill. 

H. S. Morris, widower (76), door keeper on second 
shift had a “date” and skipped away before we could 
get his picture. 


A Womanless Wedding 


When mill officials, superintendents and overseers go 
to church with their people and take part in community 
fun and frolics as they do here, you will always find a 
good, wholesome atmosphere. 

“A Womanless Wedding,” sponsored by the Garden 
Club, was staged recently, with the officials taking lead- 
ing parts. 
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Assistant treasurer, R. G. McConnell, was the bride: 
Cecil Boswell, a weaver, the groom; Roy Morrison, train 
bearer: Frank Tucker, overseer cloth room, and William 
Sorrell, slasher room, were flower girls; George Reese. 
shipping clerk, J. L. Allen, overseer spinning, R. C. Jubin, 
master mechanic, J. L. O’Neal, superintendent, Maxie 
Green, technician, and E. C. Williams, second hand in 
weaving, were bridesmaids; J]. W. Morrison, overseer 
card room, mother of the bride. Messrs. Yates Smith, 
treasurer, and H. L. Childress, overseer weaving, sang 
“Oh Promise Me.” 


Other Key Men 


In card room—J. W. Palmer, W. W. Wilson, A. W. 
Whitmire, and B. B. Tyner, second hands; M. E. Par- 
due and O. A. Bennett, card grinders; A. J. Whitmire 
and H. A. Savage, section men. 

In spinning—Ray Owens, Sam Dayton, A. N. Head, 
and E. B. Whitfield, second hands; L. O. Allen, E. E. 
Cantrell, Dewey Hulsey, W. O. Kimbrell, W. W. Vaughn, 
J. I. Vaughn, A. A. Millwood, and C. A. Souther, section 
men; V. C. Corn and W. A. Ashe, oilers. 

Weave room—F. A. Thomas, D. W. Duncan, Hugh 
Dorsey Campbell, E. C. Williams, A. L. Milligan, A. G. 
Reed, and R. B. Wilson, second hands; Ernest Croy, 
slasher: L. P. Neal, D. A. Thomas, J]. W. Brackett, W. 
H. Thomas, Joe P. Pruitt, J. E. Coleman, J. L. Crumley, 
S. E. Boswell, E. W. Suggs, C. E. Lyles, R. R. Martin, 
and V. W. Grant, live wire loom fixers; J. M. Evans, 
tying in. 

The shop—Mr. Jubin, master mechanic, truly has a 
nice shop and a fine bunch of men with him. K. P. 
Campbell, F. W. Morrison, Tom Seabolt, R. K. Martin, 
and George Martin are machinists. 

R. L. Kemp is fireman; Wallace Nix and J. L. Clark, 
outside overseers. 

For lack of space must stop with sincere thanks to 
Messrs. Yate Smith, treasurer, J]. W. O'Neal, superintend- 
ent, to each and every overseer, and to all who contribu- 
ted so much to the pleasure of my visit. 


JONESVILLE, S. C. 
Wallace Mfg. Co. 


There are a number of outstanding facts about Jones- 
ville as a whole and the people individually. For one 
thing, the Jonesville Bank was the only one in Spartan- 
burg County that stood sound and unshakable during the 
panic. To say that the citizens are proud of their bank 
is putting it mildly. 

The people of Wallace Manufacturing Company all 
attend church in Jonesville and the children go to Jones- 
ville schools. There is no separation of mill and town, 
for the town largely depends on the mill pay rolls for 
success in any venture. All in all, it is a fine little town, 
combining the charm of the country and the advantages 
and conveniences of the city. 

President and treasurer, Wm. H. Beatty; secretary, R. 
A. Lybrand; paymaster, R. N. Mabry, and superintend- 
ent, J. C. Cudd make a foursome that’s hard to beat. 


Key Men 
Foster Horne, overseer carding: A. W. Garner, Fred 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


; For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


Annee BELTING CO., Akron, ©. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta Byrd Miller, Woodside Blide.. 


Greenville, Roll Agents: 

St., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. Dixie — Shop, Rockingham, N. C A. J. Whittemore & 

Sons, Surlington, N. C.: Dixis toll Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich Sou, Offices Morrow ls Shop kibemarte N & Greenville Roll & 

Court Square Bide., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank Leather Co.. Greenville. & C. ” lake Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
Bide... Charlotte. N. C.: Rooms 716- 19. 101 Marietta St. Bide.. ford Hodges Box 752 Atlanta (ja : ait 

Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Ameri- & ACeRete, 

can Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 

201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 

Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo., 620 8S. 5th St.. Architects and Bldrs. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 


Exhibit Bide... Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 720, Atlanta, Ga 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou Offices 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Atlanta, Ga., 127 Trinity Ave., S. G. Boyd: Dallas Tex., 2nd 
Morehead St... Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales Unit Santa Fe Bide... Olin Duff. 

Mer. Reps., John D>. Hunter, B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 
Charlotte Office: J. Adams, 1404 S. 2nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 
Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St. Greensboro, N. (.; Hugene Charlotte 
H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E.., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H Karle, Jr... DRAKE CORP. Norfolk. Va. 
ino Westfield Ave., Greenville, 5S. ©. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., KE. N. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING co., Providence, R. lL. Southern Darrin. Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses 249 Korevth 
Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanbure. S. C 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou, Rep, “re H. Draper, Jr. 
Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bide., Charlotte, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., inc.. E. |.. Organic Chemi- 
N. € 


= Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington. 
; el. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa 
lice. 22 Norwoo Nace Sou. Sales Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou, Sales Megr.: E 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. Ashley. Davidson. Asst. Mer Technica! Wasehousen 414 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. |! Frank Church St., Charlotte, N. C Reps., ©. H. Asbury, H. B Con- 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1265, Charlotte, N.C. Sou Reps., stable, J. P. Ha inklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold T. Buck, W. R. Ivey, A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
1615 12th St.. Columbus. Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell (iffice;: J. T. McGre gor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
Erskine. Huntsville, Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Dur- ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.;: John L. Dabbs,. Jr.. G. H Boyd, 
ham. N. Cc Provident Blidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R 
Johnson, Greenville, 8. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., 
ASHWORTH BROS.., Inc., harlotte, N, Sou 44-A W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; 
d Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 215 ¢ entral Ave., 5 , At- Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 
5 lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. DU PONT DE N 6 
4 EMOURS CO., Inc., E. The R. & H. 
| ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington. Del.: Charlotte Of- 
7 Succeeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See fice, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer 
this company's listing.) Reps., J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman. 
AUFFMORDT @ CO.. C. A.. 2 Park Ave.. New York City. oa 5S. Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., 
Oo . igele, . 522 awt ‘ne Lane, Charlotte, Atlanta, Ga., Technical Man.; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree 
Rep., 5. L. Diggle, Jr., Hawthorne Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave. 
. Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
Fr. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. r 
erper ‘lar re Wii Bir inghs Ala. 
rierbert th, Claridge, Manor Ap Bott ners EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, | 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. 118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.; Geo. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. Fr. Bahan, District Rep 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. wot ey SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bide... Charlotte. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales N. , S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St. Spartanburg, : 
1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, FIDELITY MACHINE Frankford Ave., Phila - 
ans Hill at LaGrange. Ga delphia, Pa. Sou. Re ps., John Kk. Fox, First National Bank 
ove Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philade > ee Pa. Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., ‘harlotte, N FOSTER MACHINE Co 
Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office 3 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. | 


Johnston Blidge... Charlotte. N. 
TORI , Inc., Charlotte, 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St.. Providence, R. 


\. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. ©. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. 1 Sou. Plants, 
southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.: Central Frank- 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea. 
Rox 127. Phone 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- gan, EK. H Chapman. Chariotte, N. C.: J. ¢ Borden. (Grace 
bert. Box 342. Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., American Bldg Richmond, Va.; Db. H. R. Wige, Wainwright 
Inc... Dana H. Alexander, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C.; Geo Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg... 
> Moore. Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Bluefield, Ww Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bide., Charles- ; 
Estes. Box 825. Phone 469. LaGrange Ga. Stocks carried at ton, 3S. C P. W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson. 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bristol, Tenn. 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, 
Atlanta. Ga.: Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
Vy CC City. Sou. Office and Ware house, 1101 S. Bilwd., Charlotte. N 
(., B. A. Stigen,. Mer. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Md. Sou. Rep., C. 
T. Broun, Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 


Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga. FE H Ginn. Dist. Mer 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New (“harleston, W. Va.. W. L. ee . 


Alston, Mer.; Charlotte. N. C.. 


York City. ‘ orn Products Sales (o., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex, lL. T. Blaisde ll. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
White, Mer.;: Corn i ducts Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spar- Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla... F. 
tanbure. 8. C., d. ‘anty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.; Corn >. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers Sou, Sales Offices Birming- 
Products Sales Co (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg., ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.;: Chattanooga Tenn., W. O. Me- 
Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer-.: K noxville. 
Security Bank Bldg... Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer Louisville, Ky., E ’. Myrick, Mer. 

Products Sales Co.. Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer-.: Nashville, Tenn.. J. H 
levy, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. Barksdale, Megr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 


Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer 
Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. 
Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer, 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou Of- Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta 
fice, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J 
Sou. Reps Frank EE. Keener, 187 Spring St... N. W., 
Ga.; N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidge., Charlotte, N 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Soy. Reps., asionte. 
N. C.. W. G. Hammer: Greenville, 8S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett: (sriffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plowden 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
(7a A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.; J. Booten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. G turkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.;: Houston, 
Tex. ; Louisville, Tole do. ©). 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York City 
Sou. Mer... Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. Sales 
Reps.. Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala 

H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N 
(.. Eimer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
tributorse—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 


Hercules Powder (Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div... Ath inta, 
Ga.: Hercules Powder Co... Johnston ‘harlotte, 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co... 505-512 


(Cedar St (“hariotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse (Co., 
Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Ww arehous 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C., 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill 
Supply (o., and Charlotte Supply Co.,.Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply C'o., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
SS. (.; Montgomery Cri ford, Spartanburg, S. Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton: Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting (Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply (o., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanbure, S. C Distributor 
in N. ©. and S. CC. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanburge. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville, Wis. Sou. Reps., James 
Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage Guarantee Bide., Atlanta, Ga.: F 
H. Hughes, P. ©. Box 454. Greenville. S. C 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.,. Philadelphia, 
(‘hariotte, N. ©. Sou Reps.. ( L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidge., Baltimore, Md.: T. FE. Hansen, 3807 Seminary Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, a, 
Db. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. ¢ C. H. Pat- 
trick, P. O. Box 1003, Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reills PRES Peach- 
tree, Apt. No. 5, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave., 
Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: L. N. Manley, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, 
La.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; G 
Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Mel- 
chor, Sou. Agent: S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., 8. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. © 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
tep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
(ja Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N 
(*.. Atlanta, Ga. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive. W. Irving Bulls ird, Pres... ¢ N. C.: Sou. Sales 
Mer.. S. B. Henderson, P. O tox 133. Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service 


Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 1036, Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfe. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte 
Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware 
Co.. Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Sup- 
plies, Inc.. LaGrance, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. © 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg... Greenville. S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou, Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, 5S. © Charlott« Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Tler. P. ©. Box 1383, Greenville, Luke J (Castile, 
9294 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, C.: MM Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala, 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc... 2607 Kk. Tioga Bt Philadel- 
phia, Pa Sou. Rens... A. Henry Gaede, P. ©. Box LO83 (“*har- 
lotte. N. C.. and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laure! St.. Hartford, Conn. 
EK. W. Hollister, P. 0. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Job- 


bers: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply 
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Co., Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5 
M. Thurston Co... Richmond. Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchbure, Va.: Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips Hdw 
& Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse Sales 


(o., 909 S. Mint St... Charlotte. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg. 5. ©. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, FE. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Bovd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., General Of- 


fice, 40 Rector St... New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer 
201 W. First St... Charlotte. N. C.: Kenneth M;: ickenzie. Asst. to 
Res. Mer... 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C Salesmen 8. 


Morse, 20L. W. First St.. *harlotte, L Barker, 201 W 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Murdoch. 201 W. First St.. 
(“hariotte, N. C.; Harry Shinn, 201 W. First St... Charlotte. 
N. C.: A. R. Okerstrom,. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J 
H. Shuford Jefferson-Standard Bide... Greensboro. N. C.: J. A 
Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rod- 
gcers.. 1906 James Bide., Chattanooga., Tenn.: © \. Spratt 
1006 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. lL. White. American 
Savings Bank Bide.. Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon 
tourt Apt.. Columbus, Ga.: Frank L. Feagle, 3300 St. Charles 
Ave... Apt No. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 
St.. Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadway, New 
York. Branches 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, ©.: Widener 
Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouses Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
(Canal St... Savannah, Ga.: John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
S. EF. Corner Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore, Md.: F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 Hast Cary St.. Richmond, Va Sou. Sales Reps 
A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road. N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; K 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain 
City, Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St... Richmond, 
Va R. S. Haves. 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: ©. Wallace 
Jackson, 1709 Fort Brage Road. Favette ville, N. C.: T. B. Lone- 
hurst, 301 S. Union St.. Concord, N. C 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 257 W. Exchange 
Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St 
(“harlotte. N. Sou. Aet.. L. EF. Tavior, Charlotte. N. C Sou 
Reps... Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.;: H. P. Askew. Box 272, 
Atianta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, P. ©. Box 993, Gastonia, N. © 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
(‘ity Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St... Phone 33-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanbure, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New tedford, Mass Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Longe St... Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep., FE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Madwin W. Kiumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchbure,. Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg 


PENICK & FORD. LTD.. Inc.. 420 Lexington Ave... New York 
(ity; Cedar Rapids. Iowa: P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz. J. H. Almand. Atlanta Office: 
(. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. N. G. L. Morrison. Spartanbure 
Ss. C.: T. L. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown. Dallas. Tex 


‘Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsbureh. Pa Sou. Of- 
fices and Warehouses taltimore. tirmineham.,. Ala.: 
Charlotte, N. C.: Dallas. Tex.: Fl Paso. Tex Fort Worth, Tex 
High Point. N. C.: Houston. Tex.: Knoxville. Tenn.: Memphis. 
Tenn.: Nashville, Tenn.: New Orleans. La.:. Richmond. Va.: 
Savannah, Ga. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO.. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfars Plans Div.) Chattanooea Tenn 
Southeastern Div. Office. 2083 Commercial Bide.. Gastonia. N. C 


THE PURE O!L CO., Industrial Sales Dept Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St... S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 0. T. Clark. 
Mer 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS. 35 N. Sixth St Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps... L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Sprine St... Winston-Salem. 
N. C.: J. W. Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenville. S. €¢.: A. 8 Jay. 
1600 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. 8&8 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta Store. C. R. Mitchell. Mer.. 
88 Forsyth St... S. W.. Phone Walnut 5915. Atlanta. Ga 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO.. Providence, R. | Sou: Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515. Greenville. S. € 

ROY & SONS, 5. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 
ville, S. C., John R,. Roy, Representative 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Battervmarch St.. Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Son. Agent: Atlanta, Ga John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer. 
Selling Agents: Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agent 

CHEMICAL CO. Jersey City,.N. J Sou tep.. Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville. S,. €C.: Alexander W. Anderson. 10 
Milton Ave... Edgewood, R 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St... N. W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE. Cleveland. ©. Sou Ww are- 
houses: Richmond, Va., 1017-19 Main St.: Charlotte. N. (.. 2292 


W. First St.:; Spartanbure, 8S. C.. 158 E. Main St.: Columb ia, 
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S. C., 17138 Main St.: Atlanta, Ga., 70 Broad St.. N. W.; Colum- 
bus, Ga 1038 Broadway: Nashville, Tenn., 711 Church St.; 


(*hattanooga, Tenn 826-28 Broad St.: Birmingham, Ala., 2016 
Third Ave... N.: Montgomery, Ala., 33 Commerce St.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., 314 5S. Gay St Sou. Reps. E. H. Steger, 222 W. ist St. 

(“harlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 E. Main Spart: inburg, 
W. Masten, 1300 W. 4th St... Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


Moore 501 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va G. NN. Jone s, 207 
Gilascock St Raleigh, Mastbrook. 1207 Oakland 
Ave... Greensboro. N. C.: John Limbach, 70 Broad St... N 
Atianta, Ga.: D. 8S. Shimp, 2 Columbus Sta., Nashville, Tenn.; 
©. A. King, 4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.; M. P .Forter, 
1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 


W.. Atlanta, Ga.: 20 2ist St., Baltimore, Md.; 2809 M: 
Dallas. Tex.: 119 W. Ashley St Jacksonville, Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave Kansas City, Mo.: $40 Poydras St... New Orle ans, La.; 


1445 W. Broad St... Richmond. Va.: 2647 Washington Bivd., St 
Louis, Mo 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO... Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge., Baltimore, Md Warehouses L'nion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlo tte, 


Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St Greenville, S&S. © South 
Atiantic Bonded W — use (Co... Greensboro, N. C New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 


i7th St Richmond ve" Tavior Transfer Co., 102 Roush St., 
Norfolk Va 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou 


Bran 2712 S. Tryon St Charlotte, N. C., H. ©. Pierce, 
Mer.: Earl H. Walker. Ear! K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, sales- 
men Bank Bide... New Orleans, La... C. O. Kings- 
bury, Me W. L. Moise, salesman Sou. Plant, Solvay Process 


buton Rouge, La. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, &. © 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Kidg Atianta, Ga... Wm. H. Randolph. dr., 
Sou. Me A Dillon Asst. Sou. Mer... 812 Montgomery Blidg., 
Spartanburg 5. Geo. A. Dean Reps... W. T. O' Steen, Green 
he Sf H. F. Tavior, Jr Monroe, N. C.: John,T. Higgin- 

them H \ Mitehell. Birmingham. Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO... Chattanooga, Tenn 
Sales and Pxecutive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps VW Lawson. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
(“hattanooga Rickman. care Standard-(Coosa- 
Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bidg., 
(jJreensboro, N. C, 


STANDARD TYTAPE CO., Asheboro, N. © 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W 
Allegheny Ave Philadelphia, Pa Greensboro Office, Guilford 


Hank Kide.. Gireensboro N ie W { aln. (jreenville 
and Plant, Cireenvill Ss J. J. Kaufmann, Jr. Aset. Vice- 
hres ind Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L flatson: Sam 
ZAmmermat Jr.: Herry Goodwin Atlanta Office and Plant 
tox 1496 Atlanta. Ga., H Raiford Gaffney. Barney Cole, Ver- 
non A. Graft Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph 
Ragan Southern Shuttles. Inc.. Greenville, S. C. Csubsidiary), 


[Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1594, Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y District Offices, Box 
“01. Norfolk, Va and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and 
warehouses in all principal cities Lubrication Engineers, 
r, Marlow. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. 
1] Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Raker, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY co., Providence, R. I! 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 3. 


J. Baddy, Sec. and Treas 


York 3 Carolinas Distributor Heath Distributing Co., 
1118 S. Bivd., *harl tte, N. ¢ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. ! Sou. Offices, 
(Mharlotte. N. Atlanta, (Ga 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE co.., Lawrence, Mass Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn.; and Monticello, 
(ja Sou. Reps.. E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, 
M. QOusleyv. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
lordan. Monticello, Ga... and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 15% Aborn St., Providence, R. L. 
Sou. Repe William W. Vaughan. P. ©. Box 792, Greenville, S 
Mliiver R. Land. P. Box 158. Athens, Ga.; Torrence, IL, 
\iavnard Box 456, Kelmont N 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn Sou. Office. Room 
1 W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer 


VICTOR TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at ito Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842. 
(;astonia N Cc Aliso stock room in charge of B KF. Barnes. 
Jr i722 Inverness Ave... N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE co., Johnston tide... Charlotte, N Harry 
Dalton, Mer 


WAK, tInc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, July 15, 1939 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Ww hitinsville,. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, Whitin Bide... Charlotte. N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga Sou. Reps., 
M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: |. D. Wingo and M. J sent- 
ley, Atianta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO.., Passaic, N. J Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Visiting The Mills 
(Continued from Page 39) 


sanders, J. R. Hawkins, and H. T. Rochester, second 
hands and section men. D. M. Shelton, overseer carding 
and spinning, second shift. 

J. C. Murphy, overseer spinning and spooling; Will 
Addis, J. D. Addis, Tom Burgess, Jesse Blackwell, and 
W. E. Moss, section men. 

C. W. Kennett and Geo. W. Yelton, overseers weaving: 
J. R. Fowler, Felix Haile, Guy. Mason, Tom Rector, C. 
L. Smith, R. H. Spencer, John Tweed, and J. S. Ward 


Superintendent J. C. Cudd and his Overseers. 


are loom fixers who read and keep posted. 

T. A. Waltrip is master mechanic, with C. L. Dixon, 
assistant. This is one of the cleanest and most orderly 
shops to be found. In fact, the entire mill is exceptional- 
ly nice. Looking from the office, one can get no idea 
of how large the mill But walk over it with super- 
intendent Cudd, and you'll find it several times larger 
than you thought. And watch out, or you'll get lost. 


$. C. 
Springs Cotton Miill, Springstein Plant 


Stopped here for a little visit just: before noon, and 
W. T. Creswell, overseer carding, invited me to lunch. 
Just about the biggest compliment a man can pay his 
wife is to bring in unexpected company. He either knows 
she’s ready for any emergency or that her disposition is 
mighty sweet and serene—or both. Mrs. Creswell is 
indeed a model homemaker, and I always get a hearty 
welcome, as well as good, wholesome “eats” 
perfection, no difference when I pop in. 

J. H. Sanders is superintendent. W. T. Creswell, over- 
seer carding; M. Crawford, overseer spinning: O. M. 
Mace, overseer weaving: H. M. Clinton, cloth room: R. 
C. Rush, second hand spinning and spooling; J. C. Flynn, 
card grinder; A. R. Moore, master mechanic. “Mr. 
Moore’s wife was Miss Susie Wade, my second cousin 
was glad to see her. 
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No other installation can 
be more satisfactory in 
operation. Simple in con- 
struction, economical in 
water requirements, free 
from operating failures, 
they have proved them- 
selves in thousands of 
installations. 


If desired, the use of a Num- 
ber One Valve makes this 
outfit semi-frost-proof. Sold 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


* * 
Philadelyhia 4 ‘Foremost Hotel 
: SPRAYING | 
Provines cleaner Opener J 
j Rooms, Picker and Carding Rooms. Dust and Jj 
reduced over 80%. 
“MINEROL” when applied in the Opener 
' Room assures more thorough cleaning, and satis- , 
factory removal of undesirable foreign matter. 
The use of ""MINEROL” is made more urgent 
! by the increased demand for staple CUT i 
RAYON and its combinations with cotton, wool 
[and other fibres—to eliminate static. | 1. Foremost in size—1200 rooms, all with 
i | bath, circulating ice water. 
DOUBLE "S” (SS Base) Oll—now available fe 
I for all deniers of CUT RAYON STAPLE, where J 3. Foremost in location—at Chestnut and 
§ both lubricant and moisture are required for | Ninth—in the heart of Philadelphia. 
| spraying the stock. ' 4. Foremost in food—3 excellent restau- 
' S C 4 rants. Air-conditioned in the summer, 
BorN CR YM ER’ MPANY | 74e BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
i Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for Conditioning Cotton | | SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 
L 17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK = 


Rings of Tomorrow — TODAY! 


Be one of the mills benefiting Today from the improved 
rings that practically everyone will take for granted 
Tomorrow: the top-performing Eadie twister styles, either 
oil-lubricated or multiple-groove type for grease. And 
why wait until Tomorrow to replace wobbly spinning 
rings with those new high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 
rings that so often step up production 10% or more! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING co. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since 18573 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A REAL Mill and (ES 
Closet 
VOGEL Number 5 
i’ 
VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VERSATILITY 
IN WETTING...DISPERSING...EMULSIF YING 


One of the bays in the Pure Research Division at the Stamford Research Laboratories of American Cyanamid 
Company, where experimental activily ts constantly endeavoring to broaden the usefuliness of chemicals 


In addition to surpassing, in wetting, dispersing and 
emulsifying properties, all other products of this type 
heretofore developed, DECERESOL* OT is one of the 
most versatile wetting agents available to the textile 
industry. Below are listed just a few of the applications 
where it is now being used with efficiency and economy. 

Wetting out gray cotton piece goods prior to perox- 
ide bleaching. 

Wetting out gray cotton piece goods on a mangle, 
making same instantaneously and uniformly absorbent 
prior to gray sanforizing. 

The preparation of raw stock cotton, yarn, and cotton 


piece goods prior to dyeing with all types of colors. 

An admixture to printing paste to give thorough 
penetration, greater color value, and increased fastness 
to soaping, especially on cotton piece goods printed di- 
rect from the bale. 

The treatment of cotton piece goods and the addition 
to starch pastes on absorbent finishes. 

In “brown souring” for obtaining better penetration 
of the acid and greater solubility of calcium and mag- 
nesium salts. 

In the desizing bath with enzymes to insure penetra- 


tion of the fabric. 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; 600 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Russell & Bayard Streets, Baltimore, Md.; 822 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 860 Leader 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 2006 Race Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
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